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ELGIUM, said Mr. Rogier, the 
minister, in speaking at the 
Antwerp Congress last week, 
“is peculiarly well situate 
to discuss pacifically the great 
questions which agitate the 
world, Already, at different 
epochs, Belgium has had the 
good fortune to open Con- 
gresses where questions of 
general interest have been 
debated. In these debates, in 
which a crowd of distinguished 
men from all parts of the world 
have taken part, questions 
relative to agriculture, com- 
merce, industry, public health, 

and artistic property have been 
examined. The questions have re- 
ceived solutions which legislators 
have transformed into laws. Let 
us hope that the same result will 
attend the Congress of Antwerp.” 
We hope so too: but, as he went on 
to say, these reunions have another 
result which is equally important: 
they serve to bring together the 
intelligences and the hearts devoted to humanity 
of all countries: they establish relationships 
binding together people of all parts of Europe in 
good, useful, and beautifal traditions of hospi- 
tality. Pointing, then, to the two sentiments 
entertained by peoples, that of nationality and the 
willingness to be cosmopolitan, he said,—each 
country has a right to be proud of the illustrious 
men it produces. But great men, Rubens, Raf- 
faelle, Michelangelo, Albert Durer, Beethoven, to 
what country do they especially belong? Are they 
not the apostles, the precursors of this great 
movement, which leads the people to become 
brothers,—to exclude from society the odious word 
enemies, and substitute for it that other And 
more noble word, with which he would finish his 
discourse,—the word brothers ? 

If the first result should not be obtained on the 
present occasion, in any great degree, we may 
look hopefally for the second. But even as to 
the first, something was done. Upon questions 
of material interest, the Congress voted,— 

1st. That the artist who has created a work of 
art, whatever it may be, has the exclusive right of 
authorizing its reproduction, either by a similar 
process to that he has employed, or by a different 
process. Unless other stipulations have been 
agreed upon, he preserves this right, even after 
the sale of his work. 

2. That the law should declare the fraudulent 
reproduction of a work of art acrime. That 
crime, however, cannot be prosecuted, except upon 
the complaint of the injured party. 

8. That the placing on a work of art a false 
signature ought to be viewed as an offence as 
great as that of the forgery of private writing; 
and, 

4. That the laws intended to repress violations 
of artistic property ought to be applicable to the 
loans which industry makes to art. 

Then, upon the proposition of M. Vervoort, the 
Congress assented to the following resolutions, 
which were voted by the Congress of 1859, held 
in Brussels, on the subject of literary and artistic 
property :— 

1. The Congress is of opinion that the prin- 
ciple of the international recognition of the pro- 
perty of literary and artistic works in favour of 


their authors ought to be carried out in the legis- 
lation of all civilized countries. 

2. This principle ought to be admitted by a 
country, even in the absence of reciprocity ; and, 

3. The assimilation of the rights of foreign 
authors to those of national authors ought to be 
absolute and complete. 

The only resolution adopted as to the questions 
of artistic and philosophic interest was a general 
declaration that tho alliance of sen|pture, archi- 
tecture, and painting is indispensable ; and that 
the system of instruction in art should in fature 
be framed accordingly. Afterwards, a resolution 
was passed, declaring that, during the exercise of 
public worship, and as long as the churches are 
open to visitors, the paintings within them should 
remain uncovered. 

Let us go back a little to the meeting of the 
Academy of Arts and the address delivered by 
Mr. de Keyser, the President, as mentioned in 
our last. After referring to the death of various 
colleagues, including Mr. Suys, architect, whose 
monograph on the Palais Massimi, in Rome, and 
drawings of the Pantheon of Agrippa, deserve to 
be known, Mr. Keyser dwelt on the extent to 
which it was proposed by the Government and the 
Municipality to increase the collection of modern 
works in the museum, making it to represent not 
merely different schools, but the particular charac- 
teristics of masters in different branches. It was 
necessary to make known to students everything 
which went to form a solid education, in an in- 
tellectual as well as technical point of view. One 
of the most vital and indispensable conditions of 
every work of art is the union of the thought 
jand the form that realizes it. It is by study 
| alone—long and serious study—that this can be 
| effected. If the works of ancient art, and those 
of the illustrious masters of the Renaissance 





| are eminently distinguished by this supreme 


"quality, it is because the artists who produced 


them did not shun science, and thought lent 
| wings to the vast knowledge they possessed. 
| Without speaking of the artists of Greece, we 
‘need only recall that Giotto, Raffaelle, and his 
pupil Giulio Romano; Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, Rubens, and others, possessed a profound 
knowledge of Science. Several of them, indeed, 
_ were at the same time sculptors, architects, musi- 
cians, and even poets. Is it not, probably, to these 
essentials that we must attribute that marvellous 
| ensemble, that poetic harmony, the depth, gran- 
| deur, and characteristic unity of the works these 
| masters have left us, and which are the admira- 
| tion of the world? Urging, then, that the artist 
should never cease to strive for that ideal which, 
since Plato, men have sought vainly to formulise, 
he lamented tiie influences that had at times 
led art from its true end, which is to elevate the 
soul, enlarge the mind, to glorify noble senti- 
ments,—in one word ¢o civilize: for if the artist 
should devote himself only to the apotheosis of 
the ugly, physical and moral, the term Beaux-Arts 
would be but a lie, and would no longer have a 
signification for intelligence. Earnestly, then, Mr. 
De Keyser called upon students to strive for the 
highest. He urged, justly, that insufficiency of 
education on the part of artists, and the want of 
hard and resolute study, led neccessarily to the 
decay and abandonment of high painting and 
monumental sculpture; and it is because we think 
the advice is equally needed amongst ourselves, 
that we have recalled at some length his eloquent 
and sensible words. 

The Exhibition of Works of Modern Art, now 
open in Antwerp, contains many excellent pictures. 
The President of the Academy, beside a full- 
length portrait of a lady, wherein the black dress 
and lace are painted with marvellous skill, and 
some others, exhibits a seated figure of Charle- 
magne, grieved by the sight of Norman vessels 
near his shores, wherein the expression is forcible 
and noble. Mr, Henry Leys, some of whose 
works are known in England, has four pictures 
illustrative of the early history of Flanders, 











marred to a eertain extent by mannerism, but 
so full of thought and story, displaying so much 
careful study, knowledge, and power of expression 
as to enforce attention from all. The interior of 
a Conventicle, in the alley of the Pelican, an 
episode of the Reformation, being less mannered 
than usual, may be regarded as the most excellent. 
Mr. Lies, pupil of the last-named artist, has a 
picture of great merit, entitled “ Justice for the 
Weak,” wherein Baudouin VII. is doing justice 
on one of his nobles, who has carried off the cows 
of a poor widow. The picture, however, which 
most forcibly attracted the English connoisseurs, 
was one by Mr. Cermak, a young Bohemian, 
pupil, we believe, of a leading French painter. It 
represents a Razia of Bashi-Bazouks, in a Chris- 
tian village in Turkey. A stalwart Bashi, seated, 
holds by the middle a nude female, who strives 
for her life and more, while a second man 
is endeavouring to tie her hands. The whole are 
of the largest life-size. The seated man is too 
patriarchal in aspect, but as a piece of flesh paint- 
ing, it is long since the picture has been equalled. 

Mr. Ferdinand Pauwels is another artist, who 
has this year created a sensation. His “ Widow 
of Van Artevelde,” and “The Proscribed of the 
Duke of Alva,” are excellent works. “ Bouderie 
et Reconciliation,” an old man and his wife who 
have quarelled at cards (by De Braekeleer) ; “La 
Veuve,” by De Bruycker;” “Le Bénedicité,” by 
De Groux; “Pillage par Cosaques,” by Hahn; 
“Nouvelle Orpheline,” by Louis Somers; “La 
Charité au 17¢ Siécle,” by Van Hove, and many 
others might be mentioned. The only English 
pictures we observed were Mr. J. P. Knight's 
excellent portrait of Mr. Lane, and Mr. Tidey’s 
water-colour drawing from Shelley’s “Queen 
Mab,” exhibited a season ago in the New Water 
Colour Society’s Gallery. 

Amongst the architectural drawings, a design 
for the Absis and High Altar for the Church of 
Notre Dame at Vechel, Brabant, set forth in an 
excellent drawing about 12 feet by 6 feet, is 
prominent, The crowned design for an Hotel de 
Ville, Gothic in design, has no remarkable merit, 
We will not omit notice of two large and clever 
works in Mosaic, executed at the establishment in 
the Vatican. Pictures to the amount of about 
2,500/. will be purchased from the collection, and 
distributed by lot to subscribers. The Exhi- 
bition, we may add, affords a strong additional 
inducement for a journey to Antwerp. As to the 
travelling in Belgium, by the way, it is very much 
like playing at railways. The trains stop at all 
sorts of places for all sorts of time. No one seems 
to be in a hurry, and everything goes pretty 
smoothly, if not very rapidly. 

During the Congressional week several new works 
of art were inaugurated ; particularly the painted 
decorations of St. George’s, a new Gothic church 
of some pretensions. These decorations include 
some large figures of the Apostles (too large) on 
each side wall of the choir, above a dado, and a 
large picture of St. George slaying the dragon over 
the altar at the east end. The figures of the 
Apostles, in fresco, are grandly treated, and the 
whole effect is good, notwithstanding the ugly 
glass in the windows, and the gloomy colour (a 
dirty sage green) of the clustered columns. 

Various new houses, showing the influence of 
the modern French taste, are being erected in 
Antwerp ; effacing, it is to be regretted, the step- 
gables which characterize the city. Some of the 
latter are remarkably striking and picturesque. 
There is a famous group, for example, in the 
Grande Place, including one six stories in height, 
formerly belonging to the St. George’s Guild of 
Archers. 

We may not, however, longer tarry in Antwerp, 
and will simply add that at the close of the Con- 
gress every invited guest received a well-executed 
medal by Wiener, prepared for the occasion, re- 
cording, in enduring bronze, the “ Welkom,” 
which had been offered them on entering the 
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THE LATE THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. 
ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY. 

Ws have heard with regret of the death of the 
enterprising traveller in the Russian territories in 
Asia, Thomas Witlam Atkinson, who has a claim 
to notice in these pages, as formerly an architect, 
and one whose influence should be credited with 
the first initiative of the architectural taste for 
which the town of Manchester has since become 
remarkable. The story of Atkinson’s life will 
probably never be precisely told: the little that 
has appeared in print is incomplete, or inaccurate ; 
but could the biography be written, it would be 
found one of the most curious and thought-sug- 
gesting. We have not the materials now at hand 
for more than a few statements derived from 
recollections of Atkinson’s professional career, and 
from lately-revived knowledge of him; but some 
of these particulars may be worth handing over to 
our literary contemporaries. 

Thomas Witlam Atkinson was born about the 
year 1799, but in what part of England we cannot 
say. He was, we believe, not related to those of 
the same name in London, and the north of Eng- 
land, one of whom was architect of one of the 
earliest-erected of the churches of Manchester in 
the revived-Gothic character, as the subject of 
our notice was the architect of a later-built and 
better-known church in the same district. 

Our first traces of Atkinson point to a very 
humble origin. He appears to have been either 
an ordinary mason, or acarver, employed on the 
churches of the north, such as those which William 
Goodwin designed. When, years afterwards, 
Atkinson was himself an architect, or about the 
year 1836, he has more than once, in driving by 
the New Church of Ashton-under-Lyne, pointed 
with his whip to certain corbels, as carved by his 
hand, to illustrate some account of his course in 
life. In the earlier period alluded to, he had 
been resident in the town of Ashton, where he 
taught drawing, and got the sucleus of what, 
when his occupation changed, turned into a pro- 
fessional connection. No man was ever more 
successful in making friends; with no particular 
manner, or quality, that this fortune could be 
traceable to, and amidst frequent reverses, he 
continned to experience the favourable animus of 
those whom he encountered, from Lancashire 
cotton-spinners to the Emperor Nicholas of Russia. 
Early also in his life, Atkinson devoted great at- 
tention to the study of Gothic architecture. He 
visited a large number of the churches of Lincoln- 
shire; and he obtained a collection of casts of 
ornament, of considerable value, with the inten- 
tion of producing a book of lithographed illustra- 
tions, little in this path having been then 
attempted, except by Cottingham in his collec- 
tion, and by Halfpenny in his book illustrative of 
York Cathedral. This object, subsequently, he 
partially carried into effect, in conbination with 
another architect of the same name, not related to 
him. The publication appeared in small folio, as 
“Gothic Ornaments” by Thomas and Charles 
Atkinson, or similarly entitled, the drawings on 
stone being by his own hand,—with slight aid, as 
from one of his pupils. Puagin’s Gothic Orna- 
ments, however, gave more matter, though on a 
smaller scale; and it met with greater success. 
At this time he had settled in London, in Upper 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars, where he was em- 
ployed as architect of the New Church, Lower 
Tooting: but this building is not a favourable 
specimen of his abilities. In the interval he had 
acted as a clerk of works, under Mr. Kendall, for a 
well-known church at Ramsgate; and in some 
similar capacity, we believe, for Mr. Basevi, who 
was the architect of a Grecian-Doric-porticoed 
church at Stockport. In the resemblance of the 
church first-named to the church of Boston, there 

are traces of Atkinson’s Lincolnshire recollections. 
About the same time, he added to his studies of 
ornament, from the churches of Kent. He subse- 
quently was employed as architect for the building 
of the Manchester and Liverpool District Bank in 
Spring-gardens, Manchester; and having at the 
same time some works in progress at Ashton, he 
transferred his sphere to Manchester, where, about 
the year 1834 or 1835, the bank was in progress, 
and he was in partnership with Mr. Clayton, an 
accomplished artist. The latter architect was 
well known to many of a past generation; and 
his death was not many years since mentioned 
by us. The partnership did not continue after 
the commencement of the year 1836. By various 
influences and his own exertions, Atkinson had 
now become greatly in advance of the pseudo- 

Greek and carpenter’s Gothic which were the 

stock-in-trade of many provincial architects five 

and twenty years ago; and he had acquired a 
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power of expressing his ideas with the pencil, 
which was at the same time equally unusual. 
Harrison, “ of Chester,” had been in advance of 
his time, later architects were not equal to him; 
and Goodwin had been employed only in one or 
two important works, such as the Town Hall, and 
St. George’s Church, Hulme. Barry had built 
the Royal Institution ; which like the Town Hall, 
is of Greco-Roman character, with columns as the 
main feature. The building of the District Bank 
was as important an event in the architectural 
history of Manchester, as that of the Travellers’ 
Club was in London; since it showed the local 
public that effect was not dependent on mere 
“orders,” that there was something more than 
these in the matter of architecture. The epoch 
of the acquirement of this insight by the public 
cannot be too highly estimated. Subsequently 
the same architect opened out in like manner 
another avenue to taste, by the adaptation of the 
central lantern-lighted staircase-hall for which 
Barry is to be credited as regards the Royal Insti- 
tution, but which with the surrounding arcades 
which Atkinson added, was a novelty in private 
houses. During the few years in which Atkinson 
practised in Manchester, taste certainly improved 
by his example. In his Italian villas, bold canti- 
lever cornices, and more effective porches and 
chimneys ; and in his Gothic designs, the features 
which are now well known, but were then habi- 
tually caricatured, were introduced: indeed his 
Gothic was considerably in advance of that prac- 
tised by London architects. To show the change 
that has taken place, it may be well to mention, 
that at Atkinson’s arrival in Manchester, the ar- 
chitects of the town had their assistants for nearly 
everything beyond surveying, from London. Most 
of these assistants had been indebted for what 
they could do, to one master, the now deceased 
and too-much forgotten George Maddox of Fur- 
nival’s Inn: they had not rested long enough in 
his school to acquire his unquestionable taste; 
and they were generally deficient in such matters 
as Gothic mouldings and tracery, to an extent 
which now seems a deficiency in the power to 
produce no matter what character of good archi- 
tecture. By all these gentlemen, some of whom 
have since deservedly attained a good position, 
and were then sufficiently qualified to judge, At- 
kinson was pointed to as a rare bird, a man 
veritably who made his own designs and was an 
artist. 





In 1835 or 1836, was commenced Atkinson’s 
principal work, the church of Cheetham Hill, a 
building in a modified Perpendicular style, with a 
western tower and crocketted spire, and consi- 
derable enrichment, and very meritorious con- 
sidering the time in which it was produced. He 
built also a small church at Openshaw, in the 
plain Early English manner of the day, but better 
than was then common. Up to the year 1840, he 
had built houses at Ashton and Staleybridge, for 
Messrs, Swire, Lees, and Harrison, the Jast red- 
brick-and-stone Gothic; near Stockport for Mr. 
Walmsley ; and at Manchester for Messrs. Hodg- 
son, Heelis, Slater, Bradshaw and others. 

In 1840, after some reverses, owing perhaps to a 
too liberal expenditure on works of art, he was in- 
duced to quit Manchester. Arrived in London, he 
was not more fortunate; and he eventually got to 
Hamburg, where his design for the church which 
Mr. Scott was afterwards appointed to build, stood 
a good chance from the clever execution of the 
large perspective views. He here made some 
progress in a work illustrative of his church at 
Cheetham Hill, which was announced by London 
publishers; but, if regularly published, it does 
not seem to have got into circulation, The 
Cheetham Hill church is shown in plan and eleva- 
tion in Tress’s Modern Churches, but not well 
shown. From Hamburg Atkinson got to Berlin, 
and lastly to St. Petersbourg, where he abandoned 
architecture as a profession for the pursuits of a 
traveller and artist. He was furnished with 
every facility by the Russian Government; even 
during the time of the war; and was thus able to 
produce the two interesting works which have 
been published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, and 
a most extraordinary collection of water-colour 
drawings, many hundreds, executed amidst the 
scenes themselves, some of them of 5 or 6 feet 
square, and most valuable as representations of 
districts before unknown for the most part to Euro- 
peans. He contributed from the same sources, 
many papers to the British Association and the 
London scientific societies. 

To those who were acquainted with him in 
former years, nothing is more noticeable in his 
books and contributed papers, than the evidence 
of Atkinson’s qualifications for observing and re- 





cording matters such as those of geography and 





geology, which ought to be found in books of 
travel, but not alwaysare. Though not previously 
remarkable for the constitutional and mental gifts 
which are demanded of a traveller, Atkinson dis- 
played in the course of his wanderings great power 
of endurance, and much address ; so that his works 
have added important particulars to the knowledge 
of Russia in Asia, including the river Amoor and 
the confines of Chinese - The distances 
which he occasionally traversed in a single day, 
across the steppe where delay was death, or by the 
Asiatic method of leading the relays of horses, and 
changing from one to another, were extraordinary ; 
and during the whole of his travels he seems to 
have never lost a chance of recording what he 
saw, with pencil, colours, and note- He 
must have left somewhere, an amount of materials 
even much beyond what would be supposed from 
the illustrated volumes which have been published. 
No Englishman was better acquainted than he was 
with the fact of the progress made by the Russians 
in the direction of India, or more competent to 
give an opinion on questions which have been 
much discussed, connected with that subject. 
During the period of his life which we have here 
spoken of, so little was known in England of his 
fate, that in the Dictionary of the Architectural 
Publication Society, the compiler of a biographical 
notice, which generally is not marked by the 
accuracy found usually in the same publication, 
supposes him to have died; and great indeed was 
the astonishment to some old acquaintances when 
he came again to England; and a rank was ac- 
corded to him céequal with such men as Living- 
stone and similar explorers. He became a fellow of 
the Geographical and Geological Societies; but 
whether from previous discouragement, or not, he 
gave little further observation to architecture. 
He died on the 13th of August at Lower Walmer, 
in Kent, a sixty-two. One of his two sur- 
viving chil Miss Emma Wilshire Atkinson is 
not unknown in the literary world, having written 
The Lives of the Queens of Prussia and a recent 
novel, Atkinson had few pupils, those of his 
Manchester period, Mr. F. T. Bellhouse, and Mr. 
Edward Hall, F.S.A., both now of London,—are 
those whose names we recollect; but Mr. F. H. 
Groves, Mr. R. B. Critchlow, of Southampton, and 
the late Mr. J. E. Gregan, Mr. Cuffley, and the 
late Mr. J. W. Hance, founder and secretary, in 
1836, of an Architectural Society, of Manchester ; 
were in some way connected with him, and, pro- 
bably, with after-advantage to themselves. Atkin- 
son does not fill a high place in the roll of heroes 


of our more especial field; but as having performed 
a march, slight but n , to the progress of 
what has now, in other sina: become, architec- 


turally speaking, a most remarkable town, his 
name may deserve so much as we have imprinted 
of record; and others must “ point the moral” if 
there be one, in the links of his life. Alas! who 
will there ever be to photograph the lights and 
shadows of the most ordinary career ; to hold up 
to those who have their course to run, the lesson ; 
or who to appreciate the good which there is in 
many a man even who may have erred, and upon 
whom the world charges at least the sin of ill- 
success. 








A FRENCH ESSAY UPON PAINTING AND 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


CHAPTER III. 


ALL THAT I COULD EVER UNDERSTAND ABOUT THE 
CLARE-OBSCURE, 
“* How calmly gliding through the dark blue sky 


The midnight moon ascends! her placid beams, 
Through thinly scatter’d leaves and boughs 


grotesque, 
Mottle, with hazy shades, the orchard slope : 
Here o’er the chestnut’s fretted foliage, gray 
And massy, motionless they spread : here shine 
Upon the crags, deepening with blacker night 
Their chasms ; and there the glittering argentry 
Ripples and glances on the confluent stream.’’ 
Southey, in “ Roderick, the Last of the Goths,” 
Tue clare-obscure is the just distribution of 
shadows and lights: a simple and easy problem 
where there is but one regular object, or only one 
luminous point ; but a problem which increases in 
difficulty in proportion as the forms of the object 
are various,—in ion as the scene extends, 
as the objects multiply, as the light reaches from 
various quarters, and as the lights are diverse. 
Ah, my friends, how many false shadows and ts 
are there in any complicated composition ! Ww 
many liberties taken! In how many places truth 
sacrificed for effect! An effect of light in painting 
is what you will see in the picture of Corésus,— 
a mixture of lights and shadows at once true, 





* Translated from the French of Mr. Diderot, Membre 
de "Academie Royale. See ante, page 577. 
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powerful, and piquant ;—a poetic moment which| Let a mist arise to sadden the heavens, and to 


arrests your progress and astonishes you. A thing 
difficult enough beyond doubt, but less so, perhaps, 
than a gradual distribution, which would light up 
the picture after a large and diffusive manner ; 
and where the quantity of colour given to every 
part of the canvas is in keeping with its true 
exposition and with its exact distance from the 
luminous body, a quantity which the surrounding 
objects vary in a hundred different manners, more 
or less sensible according to the gains or losses 
occasioned by them. 

Nothing is rarer in a composition than unity 
of light, especially among landscape painters. 
Here we have the sun, there the moon, elsewhere 
a lamp, a torch, or some other luminous body; a 
common error, but difficult of discrimination. 

There are, also, caricatures of light and shadow, 
and every caricature is evidence of bad taste. 

When we find in a picture the truth of light 
joined to that of colour, we pardon everything 
else. At all events, for the first minute, inaccuracies 
of drawing, want of expression, poverty of cha- 
racter, defects of composition,—all pass ; we are in 
an extacy, surprised, enchained, enchanted. 

In taking a walk in the Tuilleries, the Bois de 
Boulogne, or some other sequestered part of the 
Champs-Elysées, under some of those old trees 
spared out of the many sacrificed for the pleasure- 
grouuds and prospects of the Hétel de Pompadour, 
at the close of a fine day, or the moment when 
the sun plunges his oblique rays across the tufted 
mass of these trees, whose interlaced branches 
arrest them, reflect them, shatter them, break 
them, disperse them upon the trunks, upon the 
earth, among the leaves, and produce about us an 
infinite variety of strong shadows, of shadows less 
strong, of obscure points, points less obscure, lit, 
better lit, altogether brilliant, the transitions 
from obscurity to shade, from shade to light, 
from light to striking brilliancy, are so sweet, so 
touching, so marvellous, that the aspect of one 
branch, one leaf, arrests the eye and suspends con- 
versation at its most interesting moment. Our 
walk ceases as though involuntarily, our looks revel 
over the magic canvas, and we exclaim to our- 





selves, “‘ What a picture! How beautiful!” It 
seems as though we regarded nature as the result 


nature. It is not in “the salon,” but in the 


| the projection of their parts, as seen across a plan 
of art; and, reciprocally, if some painter repeats | interposed between the eye and the object, and 
the same enchantment upon the canvas, we feel as | which belongs either to the same plan or to a plan 
though we looked upon the work of art as that of | supposed to be beyond the object. 


shed around its grey and monotonous tones, all 
grows silent, nothing inspires me, nothing detains 
me, and I direct my steps homewards. 

I know a portrait by Le Sueur: you would 
swear that the right hand stood out of the canvas 
and rested on the frame. People praise extra- 
vagantly the miraculous effect visible in the leg 
and foot of Raphael’s St. John the Baptist in the 
Palais Royal, These “tours de l’art” are common 
in all ages and among all nations. T have seen a 
harlequin or a scaramouch of Gillot where the 
lantern was not half a foot from the body. Where 
is there a head by La Tour where the eye does 
not follow you? Where is there a bit by Chardin, 
or even by Roland, or La Porte, where the atmo- 
sphere is not circulating between the glasses, the 
fruit, the bottles? The arms of Apelles’ Jupiter 
Tonans started out of the canvas, threatening the 
impious. It probably will be the distinction of 
some great master to break through the mist 
which enveloped ueas, and to present him to 
me as he appeared to the soft and credulous 
queen of Carthage :— 

“ Circumfusa repente 
Scindit se nubes, et in zthera purgat apertum.” 
With all that, this is not the great part, the diffi- 
cult part of the clare-obscure. 

Fancy, as in Cavalleri’s “Geometry of Indi- | 
visibles,” all the depth of the canvas, cut, no 
matter in what direction, by an infinity of infinitely 
fine plans. The difficulty is in a just dispensation 
of the lights and shades, both upon each of these 
plans, and upon each infinitely little slice of the 
objects occupying it; and in the echoes, the re- 
flections, of all these lights one upon the other. 





When this effect is produced (but where and when | 
is it?) the eye is caught; it reposes. Everywhere | 
satisfied, it reposes everywhere : it approaches, it | 
dives into it: it is absorbed in tracing it. All is | 
connected—all in keeping. The art and the artist | 
are forgotten. It is not a canvas, it is Nature: 
it is a part of the universe we have before us. 
The first step to the understanding of clare- 
obscure is the study of the laws of perspective. 
Perspective brings together the parts of the body, 
or makes them recede, by a diminution of size, by 





Painters! give a few instants to the study od 


recesses of the forest, among mountains over-| perspective. You will be amply repaid by the 
shadowed or lit up by the sun, that Loutherberg | ease and certainty that you will find in the prac- 


and Vernet are great. 


\tice of your art. 


Retlect- upon it for an instant, 


The sky sheds a general tint upon objects. The | and you will see that the body of a prophet, amply 
vapour of the atmosphere is discernible at a dis-| bearded, robed in flowing drapery, his hair falling 
tance: near us this effect is less sensible; near us| about his temples, with that picturesque linen 


every object will retain all the force and variety | which gives so divine a character to his head, is 
of its colours: they are less affected by the hues | subject to the same principles, in every point, as 


of the atmosphere and sky; at a distance they be- | 


come effaced, extinguished : all their colours grow 
confounded, and the distance which produces this 
confusion, this monotony, shows them all grey, 
greyish, of a faded white, or more or less lit up, 
according to the situation of the light, and the 
effect of the sun. It has the same effect as the 
speed with which we turn a globe marked by 
different colours, when the speed is sufficiently 
great to connect all the hues, and reduce their 
special sensations of red, of white, of black, of 
blue, of green, to one unique and simultaneous 
sensation. 

He who has not studied and felt the effects of 
light and shadow in the country, in the depth of 
forests, over the rustic cottage, on the roofs of a city, 
during the day, during the night, will do well to 
throw down his pencil; above all, let him not 
think of becoming a painter of landscapes. It is 
not in nature only, but upon the trees, and waters 
of Vernet, and the hillsides of Loutherberg, that 
moonlight is beautiful. A situation may un- 
doubtedly be much. It is certain that high 
mountains, that ancient forests, that immense 
rivers have an imposing effect. The associations 
they awaken are great. I can people them at 
pleasure with a Moses or a Numa. The view of 
torrents which fall noisily down rocks, which they 
whiten with their spray, makes me thrill. If I 
cannot see them, I hear their war at a distance, 
and say to myself: “So have passed the famous 
scourges of history: the world remains; while 
their exploits are but a vain and perished sound 
which amuses me.” If I see a green lawn or 
meadow, the grass soft and tender, a brook to 
water it, a corner of a sequestered forest which 
promises me silence, freshness, and solitude, my 
heart softens: I recall her whom I love, “Where 
is she?” I ask: “Why am I here alone.” But it 
is the varied distribution of light and shade which 
gives the scene, or withdraws from it, all its charms. 


the polyhedron. In the end, one will cost you no 
more difficulty than the other. The more you 
multiply the ideal number of your plans, the more 
true and correct you will be; and do set think 
that you will become cold by a condition more or 
less added to the technique of your art. 

Just as the general colour of a painting, so 
the general light has a tone. The more this 
happens to be strong and vivid, the more definite, 
decisive, and dark are the shadows. Move 
away gradually the light from a body, and you 
weaken correspondingly its brilliancy and shade. 
Move it still further, and you will see the colour 
of a body assume « monotonous tone, and its 
shadow diminish, so to say, to the point where 
you will no longer distinguish its limits. Approxi- 
mate the candle, the body is lit, and the shadow 
disappears. In the twilight there is scarcely any 
effect of light sensible, and scarcely any particular 
shadow discernible. Compare one of Nature’s 
scenes under a brilliant sun with the same scene 
under an overcast sky. In the one case the lights 
and shades are strong; in the other grey and 
feeble. But you have seen a hundred times these 
two scenes succeed in the twinkling of an eye, 
when, in the middle of an immense prospect, some 
thick cloud, hurried along by winds prevailing in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, while the 
part surrounding you was calm and motionless, 
was about interposing itself without your know- 
ledge between the star of day and the earth. 
Everything suddenly loses its brightness. A tint, 
a sad veil, obscure and monotonous, has fallen 
rapidly upon the scene. The very birds are sur- 
prised by it, and break off song. The cloud 
passes ; everything resumes its beauty, and the 
birds recommence their concert. 

It is the instant of the day, the season, the 
climate, the situation, the state of the sky, the 
situation of the light, which causes the eral 
tone to be weak or strong, sad or piquant. He who 














extinguishes the light imposes upon himself the 
necessity of giving body to the air itself and to 
teach my eye to measure vacant space by the 
objects interspersed and gradually softened down. 
What a man is he who can dispense with this 
great agent, and produce a great effect without it ! 

Despise the clumsy accessories (repoussoirs), 
so coarsely and stupidly introduced, that it is 
impossible to misunderstand their purpose. It 
has been said that in architecture it is necessary 
that the principal parts should take the shape 
of ornaments: it is necessary in painting that 
the essential points of the picture should be made 
its “repoussoirs.” All the figures in a composi- 
tion should harmonize, should stand out or re- 
cede, without the aid of these wretched expe- 
dients, which I call dummies or hole stoppers. 
Teniers had another sort of magic. 

My friends, shadows have also their colours. 
Observe attentively the outlines, and even the 
mass of the shadow of a white body, and you 
will -discern an infinity of black and white 
points interspersed. The shadow of a red body has 
a red tint; it seems as though the light in 
striking scarlet, detaches and carries with it 
certain molecules. The shadow of a body com- 
posed of flesh, blood, and skin, presents a feeble 
yellow tint. The shadow of a blue body takes 
a blue shade, and both shadows and bodies re- 
flect back upon one another. It is the infinite 
reflections of shadow and of bodies which produce 
the harmony you observe upon yon library table, 
where labour and genius have cast the pamphlet 
beside the book, the book beside the ear-trum- 
pet, the ear-trumpet in the midst of fifty other 
objects, varying in nature, colour, and form. 
Who is there who observes? who is there who 
knows ? who is there who executes ? who is there 
who harmonizes all these effects together? who 
is there who fore-knows the necessary result ? 
The law is, nevertheless, very simple; and the 
first dyer to whom you carry a sample of shaded 
stuff, will throw it into his cauldron, with the 
certainty of knowing how and when to withdraw 
it, dyed to the tint you required. But the painter 
observes this law himself on his pallet when he 
mixes his colours. There is not one law for 
colour, another law for light, another for shadow— 
everywhere itis the same. 

And woe to painters when he who traverses a gal- 
lery shall carry with him these principles. Happy 
the time, however, when they shall be popular. It 
is the general enlightenment of the nation which 
prevents the sovereign, the ministers, and the 
artist from committing follies. O, sacra reveren- 
tia plebis! There is not one of the three who is 
not ready to exclaim, “ Rabble, what pains un- 
dergo I to win your applause !” 

There is no artist who will not tell you that he 
knows all this better than I. Say to him from 
me, that his figures cry out that he lies. 

There are some objects which shadows give a 
value to; others which become more interesting 
in the light. The heads of brunettes become 
handsome in a demi-tint ; those of blondes in the 
light. 

There is an art in painting a background, 
especially of portraits. One law, which is toler- 
ably general, is, that there must never be in the 
background a tint which, compared with any 
other tint in the subject, is sufficiently strong to 
smother it, or catch the eye. 


Examination of the Clare-obscure. 


If a figure is in shade, it is too much or too 
little so, if, when comparing it with figures more 
in the light, it do not inspire a lively and assured 
conviction that it would be quite as much in the 
light as they, if in our thought we could advance 
it to their place. Take the instance of two per- 
sons who ascend from a cellar, one carrying the 
light, and the other following. If the iatter figure 
have the amount of light or shade which befits 
it, you feel that, if you placed the second on the 
same step, it would become gradually lit; so that, 
by the time it had ascended, the two would be in 
the same amount of light, 

A technical method of ascertaining if the 
figures are shadowed upon the picture as they 
would be in nature is, to trace upon a plan the 
plan of the picture : to dispose upon it the objects 
of the picture, either at the same distance as 
those of the picture, or at corresponding dis- 
tances, and to compare the light of the objects on 
the plan with the light of the objects in the pie- 
ture. They ought to be alike in reference to each 
other, or to be in the same relations. 

A painter’s scene may be as extensive as he 
pleases ; nevertheless, he is not permitted to place 
objects everywhere. There are backgrounds where 
the form of these objects not being discernible, it 
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would be ridiculous to paint them; since our aim 
in painting is, that the subjects it presents should 
be seen aud distinguished. Thus, when the dis- 
tance is so great that the characters which indi- 
vidualize beings are no longer distinguishable,—a 
wolf, for example, being as likely to be a dog, or 
a dog to be a wolf,—they should be omitted. 
This is, then, one of the cases where we must not 
paint nature. : 

All that is possible will not appear in good 
painting, more than in good literature, for there 
are certain conjunctions of events whose possi- 
bility cannot be denied, but which present such 
difficulties in the combination that we feel they 
uever have occurred, and probably never will. The 
only possibilities we can employ are the probable, | 
the likely ; and these belong to the class in refer- 
ence to which there is more to wager for than 
against their passing into the state of existence | 
within a certain time, limited by that of the 
action of the painting. For example: it is quite 
possible that a woman may be surprised by the | 
pains of labour out in the country: it might 
happen to her to fiud there a crib, and to have the 
crib resting against some ancient monuments. 
But the relation is not great, and is unworthy the | 
painter’s selection, unless history record the cir- 
cumstance as connected with the incident. It is 
otherwise of shepherds, of dogs, of rustic abodes, 
of flocks, of travellers, of trees, of brooks, of moun- 
tains, and of all the other objects dispersed through 
a country, and which, indeed, form it. Why may 
we put them in the picture in question, and even 
in its foreground? Because they are to be found 
oftener in the nature we propose to imitate than 
not. The proximity of an ancient monument is_ 
as ridiculous as the passage of an emperor at the | 
moment of the birth. The thing is possible, but | 
of too rare occurrence to be selected. The pas-/ 
sage of a traveller is also possible, but of a possi- | 
bility so common that it is in keeping with nature. 
We want for the passage of an emperor, or the 
presence of a column, the warrant of history. 

Two sorts of painting: the one which, when we 
place our eye as near as possible to the picture, 
without losing the faculty of seeing distinctly, 
renders objects in all the detail perceptible at such | 
distance in the originals, and renders them with | 
the same exactness as the principal forms ; so that | 
in proportion as the spectator backs from the | 
picture, he loses the details, until he arrive at a/ 
point where they all disappear; so that when | 
again approximating from this point where all is | 








Besides, there is about an old coat an infinite 
multitude of little interesting accessories, as hair- 
powder, missing buttons, and all that follows upon 
its long use. Where these are all represented, 
they recall each its idea, and serve to connect 
together the different parts of the adjustment. 
Thus the hair-powder will harmonize the wig and 
coat. 

A young man was consulted as to the manner 
in which he would have his father painted. He 
was a blacksmith. “Put him in his working 
dress,” he said: “ his blacksmith’s cap and apron ; 
let me see bim at his anvil, with his sledge- 
hammer in hand; and, above all, don’t forget to 
give him his spectacles.” This instruction was 
not followed: they sent him a correct portrait 


\of his father, full length, with a handsome 
| peruke, a fine coat, rich stockings, and a snuff-box 
‘in hand. The young man, who 

| taste, and a feeling of truth and nature in his 


character, said to his family, as he thanked them : 
* All you’ve done, both you and your painter, is 


/not worth a penny. I wanted my father as he is 
every day; you have given him to me as he is on 


Sunday.” It is for the same reason that M. La 


Tour—otherwise so true, so sublime—has made of 
the portrait of M. Rousseau a fine thing, instead of 


the masterpiece it might have yielded him, I 


‘seek there the Censor of Letters, the Cato, the 


Brutus of our age: I expected to see Epictetus 
in undress, in disordered wig, terrifying with his 


severe aspect our writers, our great men, our fine 


people, and I see only the author of the “ Devin 


du Village,” well dressed, well combed, well 
| powdered, and seated ridiculously on a straw- 
| bottomed chair; albeit we admit that the verse of 


M. Marmontel tells us very well what M. Rousseau 
is, and what we ougot to find, and what we seek 


in vain in the portrait of M. La Tour. Some- | gre 
| body has exposed at the Salon a picture of the 
| * Death of Socrates,” which possesses every quality 
of ridicule that this sort of thing can have. The 
| poorest and most austere philosopher of Greece is 


made to die on a bed luxuriously fitted. It escaped 


the painter how sublime and pathetic would be 
_the picture of virtue and innocence perishing in 


the corner of a dungeon, on the straw of an old 
truckle bedstead.* 





SANITARY INSPECTION WANTED IN 
THE CITY. 
Just opposite the main front of Newgate, 































confounded, the forms begin by degrees to be | stretching to the east side of Farringdon-street, 
discernible, and the details successively to be again | there is a curious locality, consisting of narrow 
recovered, until the eye, replaced in its first posi- | courts and alleys. Most of the houses are let in 


tion of nearness, discovers in the various subjects of | tenements, and inhabited by numerous families, 





the picture, the most minute and delicate of their 
fidelities. This is fine painting—the true imitation 
of nature, 

But there is another style which is not less after 
nature, but which only imitates it at a certain | 





It was in this block of buildings that Hogarth the 
painter was born, and Oliver Goldsmith for some 
time resided. As we have already mentioned, 
both these houses have now disappeared. 

Some of these alleys descend steeply from 


distance. It is nature’s imitator only in a single ‘the Old Bailey towards the dingy Fleet stream, 
point: I mean that when the painter has vividly | which used to flow along what is now the centre of 
and powerfully represented the details he gives of | Farringdon-street. 
his object only from the single point which he has} Green Arbour-court, in which Goldsmith lived, 
chosen for it. Outside this point we see nothing : | ig reached by a steep flight of steps, which, on a 
within, it is still worse. His picture is not | small scale, resembles those to be met with in parts 
a picture: from its canvas to his point of view | of Edinburgh and Newcastle-on-Tyne: along 
we cannot say what it is. We must not, however, |this runs a wall of ancient stonework. It has 
blame the style of painting. It is that of the been supposed that this has been some portion of 
famous Rembrandt. This name suffices alone to the old wall of London: it, however, stands too 
be its recommendation. et far to the west to have been a portion of the 
Whence we see that the law of finishing any- | direct line of the City walls. This fragment was 
thing has some restriction. The law is of absolute | mentioned some years since in the Builder, in an 
authority in the former style of painting of which | jjjustrated article on the City wall and other 
I first spoke: it is not of the same weight in the | defences. It was then suggested that this might 
second, There the painter neglects all the parts have formed some outwork. After a very careful 





of his subject not perceptible except at a point 
nearer to them than at the point of view he has 
chosen. 

Example of a sublime idea of Rembrandt. 
Rembrandt has painted a ‘“ Resurrection of 
Lazarus.” His Christ has the air of a mourner: 
he is on his knees on the brink of the sepulchre : 
as he prays, we see two hands raising themselves 
from the depths of the sepulchre. 

Examples of another kind. There can be no- 
thing more ridiculous than a man painted in a 
new dress, that has just left his tailor’s, though 
the tailor were the cleverest man of his time. 
The more closely the garment encircles his limbs, 
the stiffer will be the portrait, to say nothing of 
what the artist would lose as regards variety of 
shapes and lights arising from the folds and forms 
peculiar to old clothes. There is another reason 
which influences us without our perceiving it: it 
is that a garment is new but for a few days, and 

that it is old a long time, and that we should 
describe things in the state which is their more 
durable one. 


examination of this curious looking spot, and of 
the maps, &c., it seems much more likely to have 
been some part of the Fleet Prison. 

In this neighbourhood there have been build- 
ings since the Anglo-Saxon times ; and it is clearly 
to be seen in “ Agass’s Map, a View of London in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” that the space 
enclosed by the boundary was much greater than 
the area which is at present enclosed. At the 
great fire of 1666, the Fleet Prison, shown in the 
map just mentioned, was destroyed; and, on the 
rebuilding, some of the ground seems to have 
heen in other ways disposed of. This spot is 
worth examination by those interested in such 
matters. In making further investigation in 
some of the places close by, we found instances 
of much sanitary neglect : a number of the houses 
are either without any, or else very small back- 
yards. In several instances the closets, dust and 
other refuse, and the water, are in the cellars 
below the habitable part of the houses: the 





* To be continued. 








general condition of some of these was most un- 
wholesome, and the bad atmosphere could be dis- 
tinctly smelt in the dwelling-rooms, Complaint 
was made of the irregular attendance of the dust- 
men; and asit does not seem to be the business of 
any one particular tenant to see after this im- 
portant matter, these cellars are loaded with poi- 
sonous matters, the dangerous effect of which is 
evident in the pale bleached faces of women and 
children. It is remarkable how little the ma- 
jority of people living here care for or understand 
the laws of health. 

It is, however, very necessary that the sanitary 
officers of the city should, with much firmness, do 
their duty. They should enforce the regular 
attendance of the dustmen and other scavengers, 
and also make a careful house-to-house examina- 
tion of the basement of this description of pre- 
mises; and, in case it should be necessary, those 
who receive the rents for the numerous tenements 
should be obliged to cause the removal of the 
dust, &c., and to properly ventilate these cellars, 
trap the sinks, &c. 

From the above-named locality it is not a great 
distance to the famous old church of St. Bartho- 
lomew, Smithfield. The antiquarian traveller in 
this direction will regret to see that the picturesque 
entrance-gate is still dilapidated and uncared for. 
The hostelry called the ‘‘ Coach and Horses,” which 
was, in days past, the hospitium of the monastery, 
looks very smart in its old face. There are other 
changes which will be noted. The interior of the 
ancient church still retains its vener:ble appear- 
ance ; and it has a magical effect to pass from the 
bright summer sunset and the heat into those 
grey, cool, and quiet cloisters. The damp- 
ness of this church, which is evidently caused 
by the want of effective drainage, is to be re- 
tted. In the course of centuries the soil, by 
the burial of the dead and other accumulations, 
has risen on all sides 6 feet or so above the ori- 
ginal pavement: in some parts it is more. It is 
necessary that a work of this description should 
be undertaken for the sake of those who attend 
here, and also for the preservation of the building. 
Surely, a sacred edifice which still possesses so 
many old details, and which is connected with so 
many important portions of our history, should 
not be left without the means which would enable 
those connected with it to put it into good condi- 
tion. Owing to fires, the south transept, nave, 
&c., no longer exist ; but at no great cost the choir 
and the cloisters surrounding it might, in their 
architectural features, be made to assume their 
original appearance. The windows at the east 
end, which so much disfigure this interior, should 
be altered. There are other changes which will 
suggest themselves as necessary to all who are 
acquainted with this church. The Smithfield 
Gateway should not be neglected. 

Leading from St. Bartholomew’s-close, in the di- 
rection of the east end of the charch, is a passage, 
the name of which is lettered “ Middlesex-pas- 
sage:” it is, however, better known as the “ Devil’s- 
passage,” by the boys and others in the neighbour- 
hood, probably from its dark and forbidding ap- 
pearance and the Rembrandtish peeps which may 
be had through the doorways, opening on each 
side into the vaults which lead below the immense 
apartment, formerly used as a refectory by the 
monks of St. Bartholomew. 

From this passage the path goes past a row of 
small houses, to which we some years ago di 
attention. Then the neglected state of the drain- 
age, &c., was abominable; and so much did the 
people suffer in their health, that the drainage 
was set right, and other improvements made at 
a considerable cost. The money has been well 
invested: the houses look comfortable, and fit to 
command their rent; and the people report that 
they have been free from sickness, particularly of 
epidemic disorders. Running at right angles with 
these dwellings is another row of houses facing 
the — ~~ of = — In — these 
the v mperfect : some of the people 
have ge Pi ate smells; and in os 
house two persons had died of scarlet fever, one of 
them a child, respecting whom the mother said 
that it looked so healthy, that you might have 
taken a lease of its life. The mother mentioned 
that besides the sad loss, these sudden cases of 
illness, &c., press very heavily on respectable 
workmen, who are determined to pay their debts. 
The doctor’s bill and other expenses had cost 
them not less than 20/. of hardly-saved money. 

In another house close by, three children, aged 
one, three, and four years died within a month ; 
also from scarlet fever. 

Sanitary improvements are forward, but 
a mighty task remains to be done in the metro- 
polis alone, 
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GRANITE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN. 


Srr,—Observing a letter in a recent number of 
the Builder on the “bad taste” evident, if not 
given, in allowing the water from drinking-foun- 
tains to run out of the mouths of animals; and 
agreeing entirely with the observation; I beg to 
send you some designs of the Cheesewring Granite 
ct ap which are all of floral type, and ex- 
pressly designed to avoid this monstrosity. 

Jos. Tayron. 

*,* We give one of them, simply observing 
that the flowers from which the water runs look 
too much as if stuck on for the purpose. Two 
actual “taps,” properly ornamented, would be 
much better. 








BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT EXETER, 


In our last we gave a preliminary notice of this 
congress. We now resume our account of the 
active proceedings of the week. 

On Tuesday, the 20th, Col. Harding acted as 
cicerone to the company, and several antiquities 
were examined. There appear to be, as usual, 
several popular errors, and it is not uncommon for 
the association to dissipate them. At the Guild- 
hall, for instance, is a sword believed to have been 
given by Henry VII. The long blade may have 
been, but the mountings are of Jacobean make. It 
is singular to notice the disposition to increase 
the antiquity of objects ; and this spirit has cer- 
tainly been handed down from at least the earliest 
monkish times, 

These preliminary matters having been dis- 
cussed, the cathedral became the next centre of 
interest. Mr. Davis conducted the association 
round the north and east sides, and then througb 
the interior, and thence to the south side. His | 
historical and descriptive account of the previous | 
evening, and his observations of the next day, 
will be found elsewhere condensed. 

The two hours allotted to this, the chief object 
of the architectural portion of the Congress, 
having expired, an excursion was made to Credi- 
ton; the president providing luncheon en route, 
and permitting the members to wander at plea- 





sure to view his house,—which, he said, is neither 
itself nor its contents very old,—and the scenery, | 
which, however, is ancient. These received much | 
attention from the visitors,—without, however, | 
entirely forgetting his previous warning ; for the | 
train was punctually met, and Crediton attained. | 
On arriving at the entrance to the churchyard, | 
they were met by the Rev. Prebendary Smith, 
vicar of Crediton, who led the way into the build- | 
ing, and explained its general features. It is a! 
very fine old cruciform church, but unfortunately 
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is in the Court of Chancery, which allows no more | 
money to be spent than will suffice to put it in a/| 
“ good and substantial” condition. So far as these 
terms may be taken in their most literal sense, the | 
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trustees have certainly gone as far as their powers | 
permit them. The walls and roof are of the 
most substantial nature; but a glance at the inte- | 
rior shows that there is much room for improve- 
ment. The roof is flat and plastered, depriving | 
the building of its proper proportions, which 
could easily be restored by substituting an open 


one of timber. Then the pews are in the old| 


style, while the organ is placed immediately in 


GRANITE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN. 


|Chapel to the Saxon period, but this opinion 


front of the west window, which it shuts out from | was strongly controverted by Mr. Roberts, c . ; i 
the view of the congregation. Mr. Davis gave a|who expressed his regret that the author | the first impression on entering might easily be 
brief architectural description of the building.|of that paper had not given them some / that it wasa very excellent specimen of the work 


He thought it was remarkable that the freestone 
work about the windows had only been used in 
the tracery, and not in the jambs. He had never 
seen a similaz instance before: Mr. Hayward, of 


Exeter, however, said this was a common practice | 


in Devonshire. 

The party then entered a portion of the church 
behind the choir, until lately used for the Grammar 
School. Within the last few years large and com- 


modious premises have been built for the school | 
and the masters, and this portion of the church | 
Here, how- | 


ig now in a very disordered state. 
ever, amidst broken masonry and dust, ladies and 
others assembled to hear Mr. Tuckett’s paper on 
Crediton. In the absence of the author, the paper 
wus read by Mr. Levien. The writer traced the 
history of the bishops of Crediton from the earliest 
times down to the removal of the see to Exeter; 
and then mentioned the most important incidents 
in the history of Crediton. Among other facts, he 
stated that, during a period of thirty years in the 
last century, four great fires destroyed upwards of 
700 houses. At one time the town was the only 
seat of woollen manufacture in the county. The 
concluding portion of the paper was devoted to 


‘account of the building, called the Lady Chapel, 

which was too lofty, and with too little over it to 
'be a crypt, and too detached and sunk to be a 
Lady Chapel. 
tecture of the fourteenth century, except a kind 
‘of chapel or transept, with a much earlier arch 
and piers, with a corresponding opening opposite, 
now filled up; and there was not a fragment of 
‘either Saxon or Norman work in it. 

In the evening Mr. J. R. Plauché read a paper 
“On the Earls of Devon;” Mr. T. Wright one 
“On Bishop Leofrie’s Library,” given by him to 
Exeter Cathedral in the eleventh century; and 
one by Dr. Pring, “On the last Abbot of Ford.” 
On Wednesday, the first place visited was Ford 


Miles. The remains are not considerable but in- 
teresting, and the description was clearly given 
by Mr. Gordon Hills. The greater part of that 
which is now to be seen is the work of Dr. Chard, 
the last abbot. The chapter-house is of transition 
Norman, and is the oldest portion. Mr. Hills 
called attention to the recess in which the vault- 


ing as usual, 


It was a beautiful piece of archi- | 


Abbey, where the members were received by Mr. | 


ing shafts were inserted, instead of their project-_ 





Coleridge. The church was examined under the 
guidance of Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A., who said that 


j 


of the eighteenth century, but an examination 
| would soon dispel such a view. It is unique asa 
| parish church, with its transeptal towers; no other 
buildings having them but the original plan of 
Winchester and the cathedral at Exeter, from 
which this church was said to be imitated; and, 
taking part by part, the church would bear out 
the tradition. There were the towers, of a cen- 
| tury later than those at Exeter, and the other 
parts (with some exceptions in the lower parts of 
the external walls and the two other transeptal 
chapels) of Perpendicular transitional work, 
founded on the Decorated work of Exeter. But, 
he stated, that the whole, inside and out, seemed 
within the last century to have been restored in 
so illa manner as to have interfered very mate- 
rially with the mouldings; the chapels before 
named having escaped by being the one an engine- 
house and the other a lumber-room. He praised 
the work of recent restoration except the sculp- 
ture, which he thought should never be restored ; 
and urged further coloured decoration ; which, in 
the case of plain masonry, is much more fit for it 
than when it is elaborate. 
The exterior bears scarcely any resemblance to 


From Ford the party proceeded to Ottery St. ‘the original work. All the parapets, crosses, 


architectural observations on the church. Mr. | the : 
Mary, where they were entertained by Sir John | strings, and mouldings, are of fifty years ago; and 


Tuckett attributed much of the work of the Lady 
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he'walls are considerably cemented and covered 
with black cement-pointed joints, even where 
there are no joints in the masonry. There are 
many holes in the vaulting of the church, which 
Mr. Roberts considered were for the escape of 
accidental water; and he pointed for confirmation 
to the injury of the colour by wet where there 
were none. Considerable discussion took place on 
this highly interesting and curious church ; Bir 
John Coleridge and Mr. J. D. Coleridge giving 
historical information on some doubtful points. 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Hills assisted in the discussion ; 
all parties agreeing on the desirableness of more 
colour; while differing in some respects on account 
of the anomalous nature of the work, There is 
some good oak carving carefully preserved, 

Cadhay House was inspected ; but, exeept some 
explanation by Mr. Davis of the origin of corri- 
dors, all the observations were convereational. 

In the evening the president referred to the 
discussion at Ottery as one worthy te be followed 
out. The papers read were one by Mr, T, J. 
Pettigrew, F.R.S., on the Roman antiquities 
found in Exeter; another by Col. Harding on 
the coinage of Exeter; and part of another by 
Mr. Gidley, on the Royal visit to Exeter. This 
paper was so voluminous that only about half 
was read. We shall return to the proceedings, 





EXETER CATHEDRAL, 


Tue following is a summary of the paper on 
Exeter Cathedral, read by Mr, C, E. Davis, at the 


recent Congress of the British Archeological Asso- | 


ciation :-— 

It is on record that on that spot two eccle- 
siastical edifices, at the least, existed, of which 
there does not seem to be the smallest trace. | 
The first was founded by Athelstan about the year | 


nate 


loopholes, of the cuneiform shape usual in fortified 
buildings, but not to be seen in other churches, 
The roof of the aisles was raised to the level of 
the parapet, so as to afford a covered way as a 
rotection to the defender. In the centre of the 
front towers, up the Norman Tower, a window 
was inserted in the time of Bishop Quivil, between 
1280 and 1291. In the southern tower a similar 
window was then also inserted, but enlarged in 
1427 or 1430. These windows (omitting the 
transom in one) were decidedly the best-decorated 
windows in the cathedral, excepting that to the 
west, of which they appeared to have formed the 
first idea. The window in the northern tower 
formed a most capital centre, and the front would 
lose all point were it omitted. The western front 
was of as bold a character as the other portions 
of the building, and was quite unlike any other 
western front. The window in the centre was 
perhaps the finest in this country. If its sym- 
bolism could be read, he believed a tale would be 
elicited that would interest even those who were 
indifferent to the beauties of architecture. The 
head contained a large wheel, in the centre of 
which was a five-foiled star, from which sprang 
five triangular figures, compressed within a circle: 
round these, but still within the great wheel, were 
twelve figures, alternately circular and quatrefoil. 
Supporting the head were nine lights, more or less 
foliated. Above this was another window, and 
still higher was a very dilapidated tabernacle, 
| inclosing the very impressive figure of St. Peter, 
the patron of the cathedral. Supporting the 
central portion were screens, very poorly executed, 
built to enclose staircases from the very pretty 
octagonal turrets which sprang up—the northern 
from the wall of St. Edmund’s Chapel, the southern 





from a massive buttress that originally formed a 


of the enclosing wall of the cloisters. 


932,and was burnt down by Sweyn in Auguat,1003. This brought them to the screen that stretched 
Of the building which succeeded it they only knew | across the whole of the western front; containing 
that it contained seven bells, to which Leofric, two tiers of very rich tabernacle work, inclosing 
upon the see being removed from Crediton to statues, of which the lower ones were supported 
Exeter by Edward the Confessor, in 1050, added by angels. The majority of the figures were 
six others, and a dozen smaller ones for chimes. very well executed, and were mostly posed in 
This building, which was in all probability the much more graceful attitudes than usual. The 
largest in the diocese, was doubtless far inferior interior, as seen from the west door on a first 
to many foreign cathedrals that Warelwast, the view, appeared low, but it was really higher than 
bishop, who was consecrated in 1107, had seen many cathedrals. Over the arch of the fifth bay 
whilst occupied in his foreign embassies, in which from the west was a hanging gallery—the min- 
whi 


he was employed by his uncle, William the Con- | strel’s gallery, the front 


ch was beautifully 


queror. In 1112 this bishop commenced rebuilding enriched with tabernacle work, enclosing in its 
this cathedral on a much grander scale than the twelve recesses a figure playing some instrument. 
previous building; indeed, the two towers that A monument that had lately been erected in bronze 
were left in almost their integrity, if they did not and white marble in the nave desecrated the 
display originality of design, or the simplicity that | cathedral, and perpetuated an art but a shade 
they occasionally saw in that style, were sufficient better than that of the scribbling schoolboy or a 


to show that Warelwast’s views were that his | 
cathedral should, at least in size, vie with any | 
other erected. During the progress of the work 
it was interrupted by a three months’ siege of | 
the city, in the summer of 1136, under King 
Stephen. Warelwast was said to have died the | 
year following, leaving the cathedral still incom- | 


Pagan hieroglyphic. Its erection was not only to 
be regretted in an archwological point of view, 
but also that the names they so much honoured 
should be associated with anything so contempti- 
ble. From a central point in the eastern side of the 
cloisters was the chapter-house, a parallelogram 
of four bays divided into three stages. The tomb 


plete; and, in 1161,as Exeter suffered much from | of Henry Marshall and Simon of Apulia was pro- 
conflagration, it was probable that the cathedral bably designed by the same hand, The chapter 
itself did not entirely escape damage. The towers | house, whatever it might have been, was removed 
were remarkably fine, and bore a very great re- | some time in the fifteenth century, and raised to 


semblance in design to the western front of Ely. | 
They occupied an unvsually large area, and had | 
been obliged to submit to the humiliation of being | 
crowned with pinnacles of the worst description, 
that would, from their form, give to any less mas- 
sive tower a positively frivolous character. It 
was to be regretted that the effect of the massive- 
ness of these towers had been so destroyed by the 
mortar pointing, which was of recent addition; 
the stones being set as closely together as they 
would admit, and the pointing of the mortar being 
nearly on the surface. It was left for Warelwast’s 
successor to design that very fine decorative 
church which, as far as the northern side, 
might be said to have been completed before 
1377. The northern facade equalled, if it 





did not surpass, the effect produced by the 
nortbern front of any other cathedral. In viewing 
the northern front from the Close they had on 
the right the western entrance flanked by the 
cemetery chapel, as it was called, of St. Edmund, 
said to have been an older structure than the rest 
of the cathedral. The windows of the side aisles 
were all of good and various designs, principally 
a combination of purely geometrical forms, with 
an occasional filling of flowing lines. The porch 
was enriched with exceedingly low ornamenta- 
tion that would have been much better omitted. 
The parapet of the aisles was remarkable as being 
double the outer, which was simply battlemented 
with an open space, about 2 feet 6 inches wide, 
between a second parapet, which was much more 
lofty, and without battlement, but pierced with 


its present elevation; having perpendicular win- 
dows in each bay, with tabernacles between, in 
tolerably good work, ascribed to Bishop Lacy, who 
died in 1455. The east window was considered 
the work of his successor; whilst Bothe, the fol- 
lowing bishop, was said to have erected the rich 
carved and gilt roof. Between the chapter house 
and the south transept was the chapel of the Holy 
Ghost. Proceeding by the south aisle of the choir 
in the first bay was a doorway, now stopped up; 
whilst three bays further east was the Chapel of 
St. Joseph, beautifully grained in two bays. The 
windows were of the simplest form of tracery, of 
the date of 1280. On the north side of the chapel 
is the canopy of a tomb of exceedingly good de- 
sign. The centre division was a two-centred arch, 
enriched with large open crosses. The tympanum 
was fitted with a vesica piscis, containing a seated 
figure of the Saviour, and a panel on each side, 
containing an angel swinging a censer. In the 
floor were a few simple encaustic tiles. Above 
the chapel was a chamber similarly floored, which 
was entered by turret stairs, approached through 
a yard that was formerly a chamber of some kind 
in connection with St. Joseph’s Chapel. The crypt 
beneath, which was approached by a grated win- 
dow, was probably the priests’ prison, as tradition 
assigned a portion of the building to that use; 
but whether it was taken down when the palace, 
which was immediately contiguous to that point, 
was altered in 1846, he (Mr. Davis) could not say. 
On the north side was the chapel of St. Andrew, 











with a similar room over it, but no crypt. One of 


the gems of the cathedral was the screen across the 


entrance to the choir. There were but very few 
of these remaining in England in their original 
‘ee yenls and, considering how many and various 

been the injuries inflicted upon the interior of 
this cathedral, it was gratifying to see that beauty 
for once had been able to defend itself. 





THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


Lorp Tatsor DE Matanrpe’s address, on the 
sixth day of the Congress, was a very able one. 
In referring to the Sanitary Department over 
which his lordship presided he said :— 


“We have had a most valuable paper from Mr. Chad- 
wick, the highest living authority, on the drainage of 
towns. There cannot be a more important sanitary 
problem than those involved in this question, coupled 
with the proper application of the sewage, which I trast 
we shall see di to increase the wealth and agrical- 
tural produce of the country. I shall be ashamed of our 
distinguished civil engineers if they do not solve this 
difficult question in ourtime. I will not enlarge on the 
importance of securing an abundant supply of whole- 
some water, or the advantage of street fountains in 
Dublin and other large towns. There is no dispute as to 
the advantage of obtaining these objects; but, unforta- 
nately, there is so much d of opinion on the 
details that we had better eschew the subject.”’ 

In speaking of the amelioration of the dwellings 
of town and country populations his lordship 
said :-— 

‘‘The Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland has offered 
four gold medals for the erection of the greatest number 
of newly-built labourers’ cottages within each province, 
the same number of gold medals for improved cottages in 
each province, a gold medal for the greatest number of 
newly-erected cottages in each county, a silver medal for 
the greatest number of newly-erected cottages within 
the district of each local society, and one for the greatest 
namber of improved within each local society. 
Besides this there is the Leinster Challenge Cup for the 
person who shall have erected during the year the greatest 
number of approved labourers’ cottages in any part of 
Ireland. The conditions for the erection of new 
in most respects follow the requirements of Sir William 
Somerville’s Acts. It cannot be said that our Royal 
Agricultural Society has, in this respect, been behind 
the spirit of the age. In erecting cottages, there 
are many points which require consideration. 1. They 
must not be too expensive ; for, in so great a work, 
it is advisable to make the outlay as nearly repro- 
ductive as possible; and unless this is done, it will 
not be in the power of a large number of landowners, 
however well disposed, to co-operate as they would wish. 
2. They must not be too large. If they are so, instead of 
improving the condition of the inmates, you tempt them 
to take in lodgers and make them overcrowded. For a 
married couple, without children, two rooms are suffi- 
cient, with the necessary offices. If they have children of 
both sexes, three are absolutely necessary. 3. They 
should have all, where it is practicable, a garden, not a 
large one, or more than a rood. This wili enable them 
to be self-supporting, and be a great source of comfort to 
the inhabitants. I believe most infiuential landowners 
in Ireland are doing something in the way of im- 
provement.”’ 


The ladies of the Association were thus com- 
plimented :— 

‘I have listened to the brilliant and truly judicious 
remarks of some of our lady associates, both in my own 
section and in other sections, with intense admiration. 
The practical sound sense, benevolent feeling, and the 
earnest and fervent eloquence with which their sug- 
gestions abounded, must have produced a deep and lasting 
impression on all their hearers. It isthe proud boast of 
our Association to have secured the co-operation of such 
recruits. Their assistance cannot fail to smooth the irri- 
tation of contending theorists, to allay the bitterness of 
sectarian controversy and ill-judged zeal ; and it will be a 
great epoch in the history of our city, and gratefully to 
be remembered, if the efforts to establish a powerful com - 
bined ladies’ visiting association for improving the 
dwellings and sanitary habits of the Irish poor, irre- 
spective of party contentions, meet with the success 
they deserve.”’ 

The address on the seventh and last day of the 
Congress (Wednesday the 21st) was delivered by 
Judge Longfield, as president of the Social Eco- 
nomy Department. 

The closing meeting of the association was held 
in the Solicitor’s room. There was a crowded 
attendance. 

The Report was read by Mr. Hastings. It con- 
gratulated the association on the complete success 
of the Dublin meeting. The number of members’ 
tickets issued had been 353; and of associates’ 
1,347; making a total of 1,700. The report then 
reviewed the proceedings of the different depart- 
ments. In the first, that of Jurisprudence, two 
reports of committees and 25 papers had been 
read. In the second, that of Education, 
upwards of 20 papers had been read. In the 
third, that of Punishment and Reformation, 
24 papers had been read. In the fourth, 
that of Public Health, 24 papers had been read. 
In the fifth, that of Social Economy, 44 papers 
were read, The great feature in this department, 
continued the report, was the number of papers 
contributed and read by ladies, being no less than 
16, The interest and the discussion created by 
these papers filled the department with crowded 
audiences during the whole week. The subject of 
the employment of women, and also the important 





subject of workhouse management, were most 
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ably handled by the ladies present. The sixth 
department, that of Trade and International Law, 
had been very successful. A discussion, intro- 
duced by M. Chevalier, led to the following reso- 
lution :—“ That we cordially concur with the 
president in the great advantage that would arise 
from the adoption of a uniform and decimal sys- 
tem of weights, measures, and coins for all 
nations ;” and another discussion, also introduced 
by M. Chevalier, led to the following resolution :— 
« That, in the opinion of this association, the 
acquisition of land, as well as of all other pro- 
perty, should be freely permitted to foreigners, 
apart from all question of enjoyment of political 
rights.” 

_ The report recommended the following list of 
sixty members of council for election :— 

T. D. Acland, jun. ; Edward Akroyd, Rev. J. H. Barton, 
Thomas Bazley, M.P.; W.G. Blackie, J. A. Blake, M.P. ; 
Herbert Broom, Stephen Cane, M.P.; Edwin Chadwick, 
C.B.; Thomas Chambers, William Chambers, Charles 
Cobbe, Captain Crofton, C.B.; J. T. Danson, Dr. Farr, 
F.R.S.; W. J. Garnett, M.P?.; J. P. Gassiott, F.R.S.; 
George Godwin, F.R.S.; Sir F. H. Goldsmid. Bart., 
M.P.; Dr. Headlam Greenhow, Sir Edward Grogan, 
Bart, M.P.; Rev. Dr. Gutbrie, Robert Hanbury, M.P.; 
W. Nelson Hancock, LL.D.: Charles Hawkios, M. D. 
Hill, Q.C.; P. H. Holland, Rev. J. S. Howson, An- 
thony Lefroy, M.P.; Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart., M.P.; 
John Lentaigne, D.L.; J. M. Ludlow, Drenton Lupton, 
James M‘Cann, M.P.; Horace Mann, James W. Murland, 
Rev. J. D. Maurice, Rev. David! Melville, Samuel Morley, 
Rev. J. P. Norris, Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., M.P.; 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B.; Edmund Porter, F.R.S.; P. H. 
Rathbone, Rey. Canon Richson, Henry Roberts, F.S.A. ; 
H. W. Rameey, W. Scholefield, M.P.; John Senior, F.R S.; 
R. A. Slaney, M.P.; Dr. Southwood Smith, F.R.S.; Rev. 
S. A. Steinhardt, J. Strong, LL.D.; W. Tite, M.P.; Rev. 
Sydney Turner, W. Pollard-Urquhart, M.P.; Sir Harry 
Verney, Bart., M.P.; J. F. Waller, LL.D. ; and Thomas 
Webster, F.R.S. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Votes of thanks to Lord Brougham, as Presi- 
dent of the Association and as President of the 
Congress—the first moved by the Lord Justice of 
Appeal, and the last by Sir Robert Peel, now the 
Irish secretary—were passed with acclamation ; 
and, after some other formal proceedings, in- 
cluding a vote of thanks to the ladies, the meeting 
separated. 





THE SEWERAGE OF DUBLIN. 


Art the meeting of the Social Science Association, 
Mr. Parke Neville, city engineer, read a paper on 
the “Sewerage of Dublin.” He stated that until 
after the visitation of Asiatic cholera, in 1832, the 
state of the sewerage did not receive the attention 
which its great importance demanded. From 
Government inquiries made in 1832, and subse- 
quently, it was found that the cholera flourished 
most where the sewerage was neglected, and the 
supply of water bad and scanty. In the streets 
situate within the boundary of the ancient city of 
Dublin, there existed but very few main sewers. 
The district in which such streets were situate, 
on the south side of the Liffey, commenced near 
the west side of the present Richmond Bridge, 
and thence extended southward nearly along the 
line of Meeting House-yard to Wormwood Gate, 
where the Ormond Gate stood; thence to the 
Corn Market, where the New Gate stood ; thence, 
turning eastward, between Back-lane and Francis- 
street ; thence to where Little Ship-street joined 
Werburgh-street, across Dame-lane, and then to 
the river a little eastward of Essex Bridge. In 
1851 he commenced a survey of the sewers of 
Dublin, for the purpose of designing a plan for 
the improvement of the sewerage of the city. 
In his survey, the sizes and forms of the sewers 
were found to vary very much, some measuring 
from three to four feet in width, others from three 
to four feet high by two to three feet wide. The 
size generally adopted by the late paving commis- 
sioners was six feet high by three feet wide, and 
they were laid out apparently without any atten- 
tion to fall, In Blessington-street and Capel-street, 
near Essex Bridge, they found the sewers of large 
size. In different parts of the city they found 
four-inch brick arches used over sewers of from 
two and a half to three feet wide, in preser- 
vation, showing how well such brickwork would 
stand, and that there was no novelty in using it. 
The levels of the sewers he found in general very 
badly laid out, particularly in the streets running 
east and west, which cannot have rapid falls; in 
many cases being almost level, in others full of 
hollows, up and down; and frequently they could 
act little better than t cesspools. In some of 
this class, they found as much as four feet of solid 
deposit, rendering all house drainage impossible. 
When he had completed the survey, he laid downa 
general plan for the improvement and extension of 
the sewerage of the city,as shown bya map which he 
now exhibited, and as detailed in the report which 
he made to the corporation early in the year 1853. 





The Liffey, flowing from west to east, naturally 





formed the outlet for the entire sewage. They 
had recently constructed important sewers, which 
discharged into the river at the North-wall. In 
addition to these, miles of large and small sewers 
have been laid down in streets which never had 
sewers before ; and considerable lengths of old and 
decayed sewers have been taken up, and new ones 
built ; and where the old sewers were found sound 
and their levels such as to permit of their being 
made available, they have been repaired, under- 
pinned, and had brick inverts placed in them 
and their levels corrected; thus rendering them 
thoroughly effective. It is intended that these 
works should be continued until every street in 
the city has a really effective main sewer ; and it 
is also proposed to remove all the old stone gulley- 
grates, and substitute metal trapped gullies, and 
to make side entrances into the sewers, so as to 
facilitate getting into them for examination and 
repairs, and thus render unnecessary the frequent 
breaking up of the streets. He calculated that, 
by the works executed, they had provided means 
for drainage to at least 6,000 houses, a large pro- 
portion of which had no means of drainage before. 
He might here allude to the fact that it had been 
found very difficult to get the owners of houses 
to make house-drains into the new sewers, on 
account of the trifling cost of putting in the 
drain. In a great many good streets, and in 
almost all the poor ones, not one in ten availed 
themselves of them ; and up to within the last few 
weeks the corporation had no power to compel 
parties to do so; but this defect had been reme- 
died by an act passed in the last session, as an 
amendment to the Dublin Improvement Bill, 
whereby the corporation had now the power to 
compel all householders to make drains when 
called on; and, in the event of their neglect or 
refusal, then the corporation could do the work 
and compel them to pay the cost. He believed 
that great improvement would be the result of 
the works he proposed, which were similar in 
many respects to the low-level sewers designed to 
relieve the Thames, only of a much simpler and 
less expensive character. They would cost pro” 
bably 40,0002. 


THE BERLIN WATERWORKS. 

THE eighth half-yearly meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Berlin Waterworks Company has 
been held at the London Tavern. 

The report of the directors stated that, notwith- 
standing the intense cold experienced at Berlin 
last winter, in the course of which the thermo- 
meter indicated at one time as low a rate of 
temperature as 45 degrees of frost, the company’s 





| pipe-system sustained no injury. The progress of 


the undertaking, though not so rapid as could be 
wished, has, nevertheless, been satisfactory. 

The Chairman stated that the company had not 
pressed the question of further concessions, as at 
present inquiries were being made by a commis- 
sion as to the establishment of a system of sewer- 
age in Berlin; and as it could not be carried out 
without the aid of the water supplied by this 
company it was thought that a better time than 
the present would arise for them to put forth this 
question. That the company was appreciated in 
Berlin was proved by the fact that scarcely a new 
house was now built to which the water was not 
laid on. Indeed, the directors had been somewhat 
amused at reading an account of something like a 
strike in Berlin amongst the housemaids; they 
refusing to accept service in houses where the 
water was not laid on. The Germans were a 
somewhat slow people, and would not very readily 
give up their old-fashioned wells and pumps. All, 
however, looked at present encouraging. 





EMIGRATION OF SPITALFIELDS 
WEAVERS. 

We are glad to perceive that the emigration 
movement amongst the Spitalfields weavers has 
been commenced with some success; and by this 
time a number of families are on their way to 
Queensland, a place of promise. 

The distress still continues: several hundred 
weavers are out of employment, and in a starving 
and destitute condition. A considerable number 
of. these are willing to follow their brother work- 
men to the new colony, but want of sufficient 
funds prevents the carrying out of this most 
desirable measure. 

An influential committee of clergymen and 
others has been formed for the purpose of collect- 
ing subscriptions for the immediate relief of the 
distress, to assist the weavers tc remove to places 
where they would be likely to obtain some other 
suitable work, and to assist those who feel so dis- 


posed to emigrate. 





It is only by personally inquiring in this neigh- 
bourhood, that any just idea can be formed of the 
sad condition to which many honest families are 
reduced ; and much needed is the charity which 
may flow in this direction. But for help, families 
must fall into hopeless poverty. Children who 
would be most useful in the fertile and beautiful 
Queensland will grow up in hopeless poverty; 
useless and, perhaps, mischievous wanderers in the 
streets. Such is the feeling shown in this country 
in connection with circumstances of real dis- 
tress, that we think the real condition of the 
weavers only requires to be generally known, in 
order that such substantial sums may be forth- 
coming as would enable the committee to carry 
out the emigration of the weavers and their 
children on a large and useful scale. 

Miss Burdett Coutts, who has done so much 
good in this district, has taken an active interest 
in the movement, and several gentlemen have 
liberally contributed. We trust that their good 
example will be followed ; and that in a short time 
we shall have the pleasure of reporting that 
another body of weavers are sailing away from 
their great trouble and distress, 





THE ROYAL ENGINEERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
FORGERY AND FRAUD. 


A DARKER chapter in the history of the Engi- 
neer’s Department than any of those we have 
heretofore given place to in the Builder has just 
occurred at Dublin, where Captain Connolly, who 
has for many years been chief clerk in the Ord- 
nance Department, has been arrested on a charge 
of forgery and fraud, in collusion with Mr. John 
M‘Ilwaine, of Naas, county Kildare, builder, and 
an extensive Government contractor, who is also 
in the hands of the police authorities on the 
charge of fraud. 

The warrant charges them with having, “on 
the 26th of March, 1861, and on other days and 
times, at Lower Castle-yard, wilfully and fraudu- 
lently conspired together to defraud her Majesty’s 
principal Secretary of State of the War Depart- 
ment of a large sum of money, of the value of 
100,000/.” 

The precise natare of the case against the 
prisoners will be best gathered, perhaps, from the 
information sworn against them by the district 
commanding engineer in Dublin, Colonel E. W. 
Durnford, who said :— 

‘* | have examined the bills of John M‘Ilwaine, trien- 
nial contractor for artificers’ work at Richmond, Island- 
bridge, and other barracks in the Dublin district, for the 
quarter ending 31st December, 1861. The name *‘ Edward 
W. Durnford,’ at the bottom of that bill, is in my hand- 
writing. At the time I signed the said certificate, the 
alterations now appearing in the tot of the bill, and in the 
abstract on the last page, did not exist. When I signed 
the certificate, the sum was 271/. lis. 53d., and not 
5761. 1s. 5d., as it now appears. The initials ‘E. W. D.’ 
set beside the alterations are not in my handwriting, and 
were never written by my authority, and are forgeries. 
Connolly is the chief clerk in my department, and has 
filled such office for many years. After being signed by 
me, the contractor’s bills were taken into the office of the 
chief clerk, and were despatched from that to the Ac- 
countant-General of the War Department, Pall-mall, 
London, for payment ; and, after being certified by me, no 
person has access to those bills, except the cluef clerk 
and those employed in his office. The accounts so certi- 
fied by me were properly payable to the said John 
M‘Iiwaine ; but he has fraudulently received upon foot of 
said bills a sum of about 5/. (?) In addition to the above, 
there are other bills, with alterations for more than the 
amount certified in them. Having inspected the figares— 
576—at the foot of the bill, | am satisfied they are in the 
handwriting of Connolly. I! identify Connolly, but I do 
not know the other prisoner.” 

This is only one specific charge out of many, as 
the defalcations have been going on for some 
time, and may have been, for many years; to 
what extent it may be hard to say ;—12,000/. at 
least, it is said; but the margin given by a sum 
such as 100,000/. shows the extent of the suspi- 
cions of the authorities on this head. 

The prisoners were remanded, as requested, by 
the magistrate of the Head-street office, before 
whom they were brought ; and at a subsequent 
hearing some documents in Connolly’s handwriting 
were put in; showing that according to his own 
written evidence he took the lion’s share of the 
plunder. It may be worth while to quote one of 
these, as it will show the working of the scheme. 
It was in the shape of a note addressed to 
M’llwaine, and was found in the latter’s reposi- 
tories. 

“ My dear Sir,—1 have to pay 303/. in three weeks from 
this date, and there is no escaping for it. As I know you can- 
not help me without I assist you to do so, I have arranged 
matters according to the enclosed docket. When you get 
the amount of those bills, you can give me 30¢/. You 
also owe me a balance of 277/., which, I hope, you will 
soon be able to clear off; and then I promise you there 
will be no more transactions of this nature.—Yours 
truly.” (No signatare.) 

Other documents contained a variety of calcula- 
tions with reference to Island Bridge and Rich- 
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mond Barracks. The first showed as a result a 
sum of 2321., which was divided into two sums— 
one of 1501., after which were the words “for 
me;” and the other, 82/. 17s. 6d., “for you.” 
Another, containing calculations of a like nature, 
showed as a resuit 224/. Os. 6d., with the words 
**150/. for me; 74. Os. 6d. for you.” 

The prisoners were fully committed for trial at 
the next Commission, for conspiracy to defraud, 
conspiracy to obtain money under false pretences, 
obtaining money under false pretences, and Mr. 
Connolly, in addition, for forgery. 





THE LATE “SEWERS’ OFFICE,” GREEK 
STREET, SOHO. 

Tne house in Greek-street, with the large open 
space in Rose-street, of the old commissioners of 
sewers, and lately occupied by the Board of Works, 
previously to their removal to Spring-gardens, was 
purchased at the Auction Mart, on the 7th instant, 
for the House of Charity in Rose-street, Soho, for 
the eum of 6,400/., as already mentioned. It is 
intended to alter the present house, which was the 
town residence of Mr. Beckford, the father of the 
fawous builder of Fonthill, for the purposes of the 
charity ; and to erect other extensive buildings, 
consisting of the hall and dormitories, with a 
chapel, &c., on the vacant site at the rear. The 
alterations and additions will be carried out under 
the directions of Mr. Joseph Clarke, architect. 
The chapel will be commenced at once. One 
donation of 5002. has been made, since the pur- 
chase, on this condition: there are also other 
snms in hand to be specially devoted to the 
chapel. 

The house must be well known to many mem- 


would afford good light and security from the 
risk of fires in the neighbourhood. ‘Another ‘ad- 
vantage afforded by this site is, that it will 
easily be approached from many railway stations, 
and it is very accessible from all-parts of Lon- 
don. I should prefer this site to one that has 
been often named, viz.—Baurlington Gardens. 
Barlington House is well disposed of: let it be 
kept as now used,—a home for learned societies. 
We have open space here: let it not be in- 
trenched upon. Every year, as London extends 
itself, open space in the heart of the metropolis 
becomes most valaable,—not in money point of 
view I mean by that term, but as fresh air lung- 
supplies to the inhabitants, 

‘ihe other building I wish to see placed on this 
new site is the New Law Conurts. The requisites 
I conceive for a well-placed building of that 
character are a thoroughly-isolated building: so 
much space should be given to it, that no an- 
noyance from the streets should occur. The 
situation also requires easy access from the 
lawyers’-chambers, and the road to the Houses of 
Parliament should be direct. I therefore propose, 
in lieu of the expensive site in the Strand, 
to place the Law Courts west ot Temple Gardens. 
The sites, I have no doubt, for the purposes I 
have named, could be obtained from the Metro- 
politan Board on easy terms ; for, if properly built, 
they would form handsome additions to the Quay 
road, An OLp SUBSCRIBER. 
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THE TOWN HALL, DOVER; ANCIENTLY 
THE MAISON DIEU, 





bers of the profession. The decorations inter- 
nally, such as the principal chimney-pieces, the 
architraves, the door and window dressings, &c., | 
are well designed, and are bold and characteristic | 
specimens of the carving of the time. 
COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR THE IM-| 
PROVEMENT OF BATH MARKET. 

Tue Provision Market Committee having 
offered 60/. and 25/. for the best designs for the | 
improvement of the markets in Bath, seven archi- 
tects sent in drawings. The first premium has 
been awarded to Messrs. Hickes & Isaacs, of Bath. | 

The design shows a central dome, of striking | 
architectural effect, used as a fish-market, with a} 
central fountain; the continuation of Market-row | 
into the Orange Grove by a curve, joining the | 
Grove at the point occupied by Withy’s premises ; | 








the removal of the wholesale vegetable-market to | 
the space occupied by the present slaughter-houses; | 
and the formation of a public abattoir under such | 
road and wholesale market ; the space occupied by | 
the present wholesale vegetable-market being either 
thrown open to Market-row, or let as a site for | 
sbops at heavy ground-rents. 

To the plans of Mr. Green, of London, the | 
second prize of 251. was awarded. The design— | 
which is shown by ten drawings—proposes to 
sweep away all the valuable property surrounding 
the markets, with the exception of the Cross Keys 
publichouse, and the premises occupied by Messrs. 
Batt & Hales, and make a new street direct from 
the bottom of Bridge-street, and opening into the 
Orange-grove, just at the side of the Athenzum., 
At the back of the Guildball a large area would 
be covered with a glass roof, supported on iron 
pillars and girders, and surrounded by shops, with 
a gallery over, except on the side nearest the hall : 
a fountain would adorn the centre, and around 
_— be placed stalls for meat, fish, vegetables, 


ee 

Mr. Goodridge, of Bath, and Mr. Masters, of 
Bristol, are mentioned as amongst the other com- 
petitors. 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS ON THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


I DARE say many like myself, on looking at the 
plan of the proposed Thames embankment, will be 
prepared to offer suggestions. I will make bold to 
offer one or two. On sucha long line of roadway 
it would add much to the picturesqueness to have 
some public buildings laid out on a grand scale, 
and standing out by themselves, instead of being 
overwhelmed by wany-storied houses in juxta- 
position. Two buildings occur to my mind to 
which the reclaimed land would be most suitable. 
We have been some years in selecting a site for 
the Royal Academy. Now I venture to think 
that this proposed embankment offers many ad- 
vantages. The ground being clear, sufficient 
space could be obtained to allow this building 
‘to stand untouched by any other erection. This 


Tue Domus Dei, or Maison Dieu, at Dover, 
otherwise called the Hospital of St. Mary, was a 
religious house for the entertainment and relief 


of pilgrims and travellers, founded and endowed 


iu the reign of King John, by Hubert de Burgh, 
Constable of Dover Castle, and afterwards Earl 
of Kent and Chief Justiciary of England. The 
precise date of the foundation is unknown, but 
Hubert de Burgh was Constable of Dover Castle, 
A.D. 1201, and King John is stated to have 
lodged at the Maison Dieu on a visit he made to 
Dover in 1213. There are numerous and im- 
portant records concerning this establishment, at 
various periods, from the time of Henry IIL. to 
that of Henry VII.; but as usual, they refer to 
its property and privileges, and it is in vain to 
look for information as to its architectural history. 
Some part of Hubert de Burgh’s first buildings 
may possibly be mixed up with the modern walls 


| oceupying their site, and there are certainly re- 


mains adjoining the hall, on the north side, as 
early as the reign of Henry III. The Hall, to 
which alone the present notice will be confined, 
appears to be of the time of Edward I., and 
besides the architectural character of its original 
remains, there is evidence that some important 
work was executed at this period, in a royal 
charter dated 1277, authorizing the extension of 
the buildings of the hospital 42 feet on the 
adjoining land. 





In the reign of Henry VIII. the Maison Dieu 
followed the fate of other religious houses, In, 


| Ave. 31, 1861. 

The buildings on the north side of the hall were 
then fitted up as a session house, and its appur- 
tenances, and a range of vaulting for a gaol, were 
constructed within the walls of the hall, thereby 
raising the floor, and deducting some feet from its 
original height. But although the hall formed 
the entrance and vestibule to the public offices 
adjoining, nothing was done to rescue it from its 
forlorn condition, and it remained in desolation 
and darkness, with bare walls and roof, and the 
lofty arched compartments, once occupied by the 
windows, filled with a blank of rough brickwork. 
An attempt was, indeed, made to restore the hall 
by subscription, which was renewed with better 
success in 1849; and, in 1852, Mr. Ambrose 
Poynter presented to the town of Dover, as a con- 
tribution towards the work, a report on the condi- 
tion of the hall, and the design for its restoration 
which has now been carried out. The subscription 
proceeded slowly, and it was not until the year 
1858 that from this and some other sources the 
exterior of three windows on the south side, and 
of the west front and entrance from the street, 
were gradually provided for; but little as had 
then been done, it was enough to demonstrate 
that the full execution of the design would render 
the Town Hall of Dover one of the noblest rooms 
of its class; and in the year 1859, the town 
council applied itself and its resources vigorously 
to the undertaking. Mr. A. Poynter, having 
before this time retired from professional life, Mr. 
Wm. Burges was appoiuted to conduct the work, 
to its completion. 

The interior dimensions of the hall are 127 
feet in length, 30 feet in breadth, and 40 feet 
high from the pavement to the ridge of the roof. 
The floor is now about 8 feet above the level of 
the street, and is approached by an external 
flight of steps 12 feet wide. The entrance is 
shut off within by a panelled oak screen, extending 
across the building. 

It is a popular crror to suppose that this build- 
ing was ever achurch, Lt was ulways a hall, and, 
like other great balls of the Middle Ages, was 
the general apartment in which the commonalty 
were received and entertained by day, aud lit- 
tered down at night. Hasted states that a church 
was consecrated in the Maison Dieu, in 1227, in 
the presence of Henry III. The present aspect of 
the hall will be best described by the engraving. 
The emblazoned shields of arms which ornament 
the dado are a selection from those of the many 
distinguished persons who have held the offices of 
Constable of Dover Castle and Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, begiuning with Habert de 
Bargh, and ending with the Marquis of Dal- 
housie. In the centre, at the upper end, are the 
arms of Her Majesty, and above are the arms of 
the Cinque Ports, flanked by two cognizances, 
borne on the ancient seal of the Town of 
Dover. The artificial lighting of the hall 
is provided for by sixteen branches projecting 
from the hall on each side, and two fine 
standards placed on the dais,—all executed in 
brass, A remarkable feature of this hall will be 
the stained glass. It is intended to fill the six 
windows on the south side, which measure 10 
feet wide and 21 feet high, with historical sub- 





the twenty-sixth year of his reign, the master jects immediately connected with the town and 
and fellows, eight in number, signed the act of the port of Dover. The subjects selected are the fol- 
king’s sopremacy, and the establishment was | lowing :—lst, the relief of Dover Castle by John 
shortly afterwards suppressed. After its sup- | de Penchester when besieged by the dauphin of 
pression King Henry VIII. retained the site of , France and his partisans, 1216; 2nd, Hubert de 
the hospital, with its appurtenances, in his own Burgh receiving from Henry ILI. the confirmation 
hands, as a victualling office, for the nse of the of the charter of the Maison Dieu, in 1227; 3rd, 
Royal Navy; and Queen Elizabeth, in her first | the embarkation of King Edward ILI. for the war 
year, established it more firmly for that purpose, | in France, 1337; 4tb, the arrival of the Emperor 


and it continued to be so used until the year 1830, | 
under the direction of an agent victualler, clerk 
of the cheque, storekeeper, and other inferior 
officers. During this period the hall underwent 
much degradation, and its original features were 
nearly obliterated. The magnificent range of 
windows on the south side were still perfect in the 
year 1735, as they are shown in an engraving by 
Buck, of that date. The heads of several windows 
on the north side, which formed an interesting 
and picturesque object, at the entrance of the 
town from Canterbury, remained built in with 
brickwork, until the late repairs, when the stone 
was found to be so calcined as to render their 
preservation impossible ; they had, however, been 
previously drawn and measured, and have afforded 
a key to the details of the new stonework in the 
restorations. In the year 1830, the victualling 
establishment was given up, and the Maison Dieu 
made over to the Ordnance Department. The 
whole property was sold by the Board of Ord- 
nance, in 1834, and in 1836 the hall and adjoin- 
ing buildings were acquired by the corporation of 
Dover, and appropriated to their present purposes, 








same 


Sigismund, in 1416, when the citizens of Dover, 
headed by the Dake of Gloucester, rose in arms 
and opposed his landing until they were satisfied 
he came with peaceable intentions ; 5th, embarka- 
tion of Henry VIII. for the Field of Gold Cloth; 
6th, landing of Charles II. 

The designs for these subjects have been made 
by Mr. Edward J. Poynter, who has also some of 
the cartoons in the course of preparation. The 
fitth and sixth in the series have already been re- 
produced by Mr. Wailes, and are in their places. 
They are pictures in which all the elements of 
good art are treated under the conditions special 
to glass painting, and the result is in many 
respects satisfactory. ‘The first of the series will 
shortly follow, thus completing one half of 
what cannot fail to be a remarkable work. The 
west window over the entrance contains figures 
representing Hubert de Burgh and four others of 
the principal benefactors to his establishment. 
These were designed and execated by Mr. Wailes. 
The expense of the stained glass, so far as it has 
proceeded, has been provided for by bequests and 
subscriptions, 
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THE WANT OF HOTEL ACCOMMODATION | i 


IN THE VICINITY OF THE NORTHERN | thi 


RAILWAYS. 

Srr,—The want of a second-class hotel in the 
neighbourhood of Euston-square is an evil felt b; 
thousands of travellers on the North-Western an 
Great Northern Railways. 

Now, as the Water Company are down 
their reservoir in Dremend-anien tog & will 
soon be vacant for building purposes. Cannot 
some of our public companies, then, be induced to 
erect on this spot an hotel suitable for second and 
third class passengers P 

At present there is no accomodation where 
country people, farmers, and such like, can make 
a home at during their visits to London except, 
on the one hand the hotels already in existence, 
where country visitors cannot afford to stop, and 
on the other hand, the little dirty coffee-shops, 
with their ill-ventilated bed-rooms and their noto- 
rious want of cleanliness, 

Some time ago I read in the Builder that the 
North-Western Railway Company had ested 
the propriety of enlarging their two hotels (the 
Victoria and Euston), so as to accommodate their 
more humble travellers; but as that could only 
be done by pulling down a great number of private 
houses, at an enormous expenditure of money, I 
suppose the scheme has been abandoned. 


I really think, sir, if an hotel were to be erected | ! 


on this site in Drnmmond-street, on a large scale, 
with a great number of bed-rooms, it would be 
highly remunerative to the shareholders. 

A Covunrryman In Lowpon. 





NEWS FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


Erxrcrions : GOVERNMENT Orrices, Nrtson.— 
The Colonist gives the following description of 
these offices :—The building is in the Elizabethan 
style of architecture, and was designed by Mr. 
Maxwell Bury. The entire frontage of the build- 
ing is 162 feet, with a depth of 87 feet : the shape 
is that of the letter mM. The top and bottom por- 
tions of the letter, which form the wings of the 
building, contain the offices of the various de- 
partments ; and the centre or vertical portion of 
the letter forms the Council Chamber, or new 
Provincial Hall, as it has lately been called: the 
west wing, or upper portion of the letter, is de- 
voted entirely to the superintendent and the Com- 
missioner of Crown Lands [ tments: the east 
wing, or lower portion of the letter, contains the 
offices of the registrar, treasurer, resident -—- 
strate, committee, and judge’s rooms, &c. e 
whole of the offices are on a large and handsome 
scale; they are well lighted, warmed, and venti- 
lated; and the whole of the work has been exe- 
cuted ina strong and substantial manner. The 
hall, which is the largest room in the colony de- 
voted to provincial purposes, is fitted up in a very 
superior manner: this room is 70 feet long, 30 
feet wide, and 21 feet in pases in addition 
contains a reporters’ and stran allery. All 
the material employed in the oun these 
buildings, with the exception of some Arbroath 
flagging and fire-brick from Europe, was procured 
in this province. The whole of the interior fit- 
tings are of red pine, varnished. 

Tenders.—The tender for the Court House at 
Waipawa has been accepted. Mesers. Holt & 
Berry are the contractors, for the sum of 1967. 10s. 
The highest tender was 260/. and 3231. ;—the first 
sum with alterations, the latter according to 
specifications. 

In Mr. Gill’s report, mention was made of 
giving the reparation of the road to contractors. 

Contracts were invited for the road 
from the Junction with the Te-Ante-road at 
Waipawa, to the Waipawa Gorge. Also, for re- 
pairing forty-four chains of road (2,904 feet) from 
the Clive F to Fougere’s Hotel, Clive. Also, 
for the Bridle Track between Tongoio and 
Mohaka. 

Messrs, Triphook & Wright, of Napier, have 
invited tenders for building a Wesleyan chapel, 
according to plans, &c. which were to be seen at 
their office. 

Railway in Canterbury Province-—The super- 
intendent of Canterbury says that he “ has con- 
cluded an a t with a substantial and 
capable contracting firm from Melbourne, for 
constructing the whole of the works on the 

Lyttelton and Christchurch Railway.” 

Miscellaneous.—The Provincial Government 
has let three contracts for making a road to 
Wangapeka, The roads were to be finished in less 
than two months. Small quantities of gold are 
beginning to arrive at Nelson from Wangapeka, 
which is a place having promising diggings. 
Hundreds of men are employed, and the number 


; 





is about 70 miles from both these 
are most desirable. Were a road made 
Omara, it would be useful. 
. The character of the rock at Lindis is a soft 
blue slate, intersected with small veins of quartz, 
evidently the matrix of the gold. The — 
about 1,200 feet above the level of the sea. e 
effect of these diggings has been to increase the 
rate of wages: most of the men who bave 
to the diggings belong to the road parties. The 
rates, however, may be reduced if the workmen 
cannot work at Lindis in winter. Again, after 
winter, the rates will rise. It is said that slate, 
with veins of quartz, abounds in the Kurow, and 
rock near the sea-coast; and that traces 
of copper have been noticed. 


We understand that a company is in the course of 
formation, and that the managers, Messrs. Martin, 
Soblechero, & Co., ate actively engaged in com- 
pleting arrangements for smelting-works on a 
scale in the colony.. An efficient staff, 
with all the necessary appliances, was to leave 
England about the mi of March last, to 
commence active operations in the colony. It is 
said that the conversion of the sand or ore into 
ingots will not exceed 2/. per ton, including all 
expenses; so that the finest cast-steel can thus be 
produced ata very moderate price indeed. Thus, 
Captain Morshead has been making arrangements 
for turning the sand of the district into all 
manner of peaceful as well as warlike implements. 








AS TO STAINED GLASS. 


Srxcz my last communication to you on the 
subject of stained glass, I have had some notes 
ee Se oes it appears to me only fair 
readers of the Builder should have an 
opportunity of hearing both sides. Mr. Powell 
says,— 
“You might have given us credit for the expense 
we have incurred in our wish to encourage the 
present movement which you and others are help- 
ing forward by employing artists and paying them 
independently of the glass painter. We wish to 
show that the very best drawing without good 
glass was of little use for window-work (as we 
hear is exemplified at Glasgow); and we were 
willing for a time to submit to a loss by allowing 
our artist to take unlimited time in finding and 
executing the glass, and seeing each piece cut ; and 
frequently the streaky bit was in the middle of a 
sheet, which caused very great waste. This was 
done because we did not wish those who had paid 
for artist’s work should be disappointed. It is no 
use saying that we cannot make enough of the 
glass ; for, as manufacturers, we will meet the de- 
mand of our customers, and they can choose 
anything we have; though I know our artists, 
when they see a telling bit, pick it up and keep 
it for their work. But you must tell the world 
that the glass painter must be paid for the time 
in selecting the glass, for the waste in cutting, 
and every piece of glass must be cut under the 
eye of the glass painter, that the streaky bits 
should come where most wanted. All this adds 
to the cost of window work; and if you want to 
help on the art, the 20s. per foot must not be 
mentioned again; for one good window is better 


and the money be better spent.” 

Perhaps you will allow me to say one or two 
words in explanation of the 20s. square foot 
hinted at by Mr. Powell: ss eng, to the ny, 
to have been 25s. I believe it is a generally- 
received rule in the glass-staining profession, 
when it is a question of rich medallion glass, to 
put the cost of the cartoon at 15s. per square 
foot, while the other 25s. goes for the glass. Now 
what Mr. Powell proposes to do, and what I 
believe he has done in the case of the Waltham 
windows, is this: the coloured cartoons being fur- 
nished him, he undertakes to pick out the very 
best pieces of glass (sometimes, as he says, at the 
risk of cutting into the middle of a sheet), as near 
the exact tints of the drawing as possible; and to 
employ a gentleman to select these tints ; the said 
gentleman having the somewhat rare faculty of 
actually knowing something of the difference 
between the different tints of the same colour ; 
for all this Mr. Powell charges 3/. per foot, and 





assures me that it cannot be possibly done for less; 


The Taranaki iron-sand is about to be worked. | firm 


than fowr bad ones. It will give more satisfaction, | the 





and that the Oxford window (his penultimate 
work of this kind), which he took at 2/. per foot, 
proved a loss instead of a profit. Now what I 
have ventured to suggest is this, viz.: if Messrs. 
Powell were to make all their glass streaky, there 
would be less necessity to cut up whole sheets of 
glass to get a particular piece; and even if such 
& course were occasionally requisite, the remainder, 


ports. | which is now waste, would (being equally streaky) 


be available in some other portion, and the ex- 
pense would, consequently, be necessarily lessened. 
Perhaps Mr. Powell’s letter, being made public 


through your means, may induce the stained-glass 
siaguholavens to declare their wants so clearly 
that Mr. Powell may be induced to meet the 
demand, which I am only too certain does exist. 
I should not have Mr. Winston making 
the results of his inquiries public, if it were not a 
fact that he has e so with regard to the 
Munich manufactory, which is now becoming a 
very serious rival to our own countrymen ; and I 
still venture to adhere to what I said before, viz. ; 
that, under this state of things, it is hardly fair 
to leave the whole profession at the mercy of one 


I have written this simply on public grounds : 

vately speaking, I may mention that I am 

. iy aiated” with the execution of the 

altham windows, and am quite aware how much 

time and labour it has cost to produce so very 

satisfactory a result : the only question is, whether 
the said time and labour might not be lessened. 
W. Buross. 





HILL MONUMENTS. 


In these days when man may be said to be able 
even to move mountains ; when art has materially 
advanced ; when worthies have risen who, though 
fading ly from view, have effected objects 
which will be remembered for many generations 

et to come; it is odd so little advantage has 
Loon taken of occasions and opportunities of com- 
bining our memorials of famous events and indivi- 
duals with striking and suitable situations, in 
which art, in the » Sa of either architecture or 
sculpture, on a grand scale, might be made to form, 
with the works of nature, solemn and impressive 
harmonies; and where such works, from substan- 
tial and colossal construction, might be expected 
to remain as records, for many centuries, in defi- 
ance of wind and weather. 

We remember some memorials excellently well 
devised and placed; for instance, that of Lord 
Collingwood, of which we have before spoken, as 
standing at the mouth of the Tyne, in stately 
solemnity, not far from the place of his birth ; 
overlooking, like a guardian spirit, the German 
Ocean, and reminding voyagers and travellers 
from many quarters of the prowess on the sea 
of sons of this land. 

In the county of Durham, at no great distance 
off, is a monument to the late Earl of Durham, 
which looks like the ruin of a Greek temple, 

laced on an eminence in a portion of a wild and 
bleak country,—to the eye, at least, which sees it, as 
we have done, only in passing several times, either 
in a glimmering moonlight or a dusky twilight ; 
and unable, from want of wer to form 
any opinion of the details. This erection is placed 
in the midst of a neighbourhood abounding in 
blazing furnaces and coal-pits, from which mate- 
rials, night and day, are raised from the deep 
bowels of the earth to add to the stability of the 
country, and to spread civilization to many and 
distant places; and strange but good is the con- 
trast between those classic shapes and the machi- 
nery of the coal-pits, and between the rattling of 
locomotive and the smoke and noise of 
steam- machinery on the one hand, and this model 
of antiquity on the other, erected in honour of a 
gentleman modern in his ideas, and liberal and 
useful in his works. 

There are, at any rate,in the Rembrandtish light 
in which we have seen it, poetical ideas ‘to be 
gleaned from such a monument so situate. In 

i times memorials were erected on the 
highest hills: rude groups of stones; sometimes 
massed in a peculiar way; in others formed in 
mounds: great must have been the labour, perse- 
verance, and even skill which brought those 
heavy bodies from the plains. 

Although in those bygone ages there was a 
want of the means of giving artistic expression to 
works, there seems to be a grandeur in the selec- 
tion of the positions in which those ancients 
placed the monuments, which man, now that he is 
more favoured with intelligence and skill, might 
ny by, and with excellent effect. There are 

ut few hill monuments in England; and these 
include certain “ follies” which have no peculiar 
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associations, and are not of the most fit design; 
but yet the general effect is sometimes grand ; and 
from miles around these objects are constantly 
before the views of the inhabitants and wayfarers. 

The attention of mankind is naturally attracted 
to and interested by the mountain heights, and 
also by the wide-spreading plain. In some 
instances, as at Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh, and 
on the Cumberland and other British hills, the 
imagination of man has found forms of lions, and 
other animals, thrown up by the great worker, 
nature. Thorwaldsen has shown, in modern times, 
how to produce colozsal sculpture. Might not the 
topscf some lofty eminences themselves be fashioned 
into memorials which would be as lasting as the 
pyramids of Egypt? Or might not these heights 
serve as bases of vast architectural or sculptural 
memorials, somewhat in proportion and harmony 
with the marvellous movements which are going 
forward around us ? 





HOOD’S WATER-BEARING IRON GIRDERS. 


Mr. W. Hood has patented a girder which con- 
tains and allows of the escape of water. 

The advantages to be derived from using the 
Patent Improved Girders are claimed to be that, 
in case of fire, an immediate supply of water is 
obtainable from the girders over all parts of the 
room in which the fire may be; the application 
of the hose or conducting-pipe to the external 
walls of the building lessens the chance of danger 
to the men employed in extinguishing the fire : 
further, by preventing the girders from getting 
heated, expansion or any depreciation in their 
. strength is prevented. 





AWARD OF PREMIUMS BY THE ART- 
UNION OF LONDON, 


Tae Council of the Art-Union of London have 
made the following award of premiums for works 
submitted in competition, as mentioned in this 
journal of the 27th July last :— 

To Mr. M. R. Elden, Stoke-upon-Trent School 
of Art, for a design for a majolica dish, 107, 

To Mr. A. T. Elwes, of the School of Art, South 
Kensington, and to Miss C. Phillott, of the Female 
School of Art, Queen-square, for a monochrome 
painting of animals from life, each 5J. 

To Mr. F. Jenks, of the Birmingham School of 
Art, for a design for a majolica dish, 5/. 





SANITARY CONDITION OF SHREWSBU RY. 


THE Shrewsbury Chronicle, after reprinting our 
article on this town, says,— 


‘The market having been disposed of sine die, the 
Council seem to be turning their attention to the subject 
of sewerage and drainage ; for they state, in their report, 
that several communications have been made to them 
upon the subject, and that the Improvement Committee 
hope shortly to be able to lay a definite proposal before 
the Council for adoption. That great necessity exists in 
many parts of the town for improved sewerage no one, 
we think, will doubt; but unless the plans which have 
been proposed are considerably modified, we do not 
think the Council will be justified in authorizing so great 


an outlay. While on this subject, we may allade to an | 


article in our sixth page, from the colamus of the Builder, 
whercin the writer draws a frightful picture of the sani- 
tary state of thistown. It is evident he has sought out 
some of onr worst places,—which are, however, quite as 
norrible as he has described them ;—and, taking them 
under their most repulsive aspect, has presented such a 
picture as ought to induce our Improvemest Commis- 
sioners to inquire from their Inspector if such things 
really exist. If they do—and we have no reason to doubt 
the statements of a competent eye-witness—the question 


is, have the Inspector or the Commissioners dove their | 


duty? People have a dislike to complain of their land- 
lords or their neighbours, and thus nuisances of the 
worst character are allowed to arise, alike to the detri- 
ment of health and of common decency. Sach being so, 
is it not the province of the Inspector to look up and 
report upon these dangerous places? Now that the at- 
tention of the Commissioners has been so pointedly called 
to the matter, we hope they will not allow these nui- 
sances to continue unabated. It will be useless to 
attempt to carry out a proper system of sewerage, so 
long as landlords and tenants are allowed to set all the 
rules of health at defiance, as the cases pointed out 
plainly prove they do: the present law is strong enough 
to deal with them; and if the Commissioners will only 
act with promptness and decision many of these scan- 
dalous nuisances—which are a lasting disgrace to the 
town in which we dwell—would be speedily abated.” 





IRISH BUILDING NEWS. 
An ornamental fountain is about to be erected 
at Swords—to supply the central part of the town 
with water—by the governors of Swords school. 
The Infirmary House, Clonmel, is about to be 
put in repair as an additional lunatic asylum for 
the county of Tipperary. Four firms sent in 
tenders, namely, Messrs. Troy, Cosgrave, Ryan, 
and Tobin. ‘The respective amounts of their 
tenders were 3,600/., 2,900/., 2,6002., and 2,4402. 
The tender of Mr. Cosgrave was accepted, and the 
works are to be completed in six months. Mr. 
Watkinson (Board of Works), architect. 














A company is to be formed in Thurles, county | 


of Tipperary, working under the Town Council, 
to light the town with gas, 

Contracts have been entered into with the 
Rhymny Iron Company for the rails, and with 
Messrs. P. P. Corry & Co. for the sleepers, of the 
intended new line of railway between Banbridge, 
Lisburn, and Belfast. Stations are tobe erected 
at Hillsborough, Dromore, Mullaghfernahan, and 
Banbridge, from the designs of Mr. Thos. Jackson. 

The new (R.C.) church of St. Mary and St. 
Peter, Wicklow, was consecrated on the 18th, by 
the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Cullen. The interior 
of the church is left unfinished at present, owing 
to a want of funds. The architect was Mr. P. 
Byrne, One only of the side altars is complete, 
and is of variegated marble: it was presented to 
the church by the Hon. Miss Petre. 

Mr. Wm. Daniell, gas engineer, Mary-street, 
has been declared contractor by the Board of 





Works, for supplying and erecting the necessary | 
gas-fittings for the lighting of the (R.C.) College | 
at Maynooth, where upwards of one thousand | 
lights are to be erected. Tenders were received | 
from extensive gas-fitters in England and| 
Scotland. | 


The Centenary Methodist Chapel, Stephen’s- 
green, has been closed for the last few months, 


Ansford, near the town of Castle Cary. The 
architect was Mr. Giles, of London, and the duty 
of carrying out his designs was intrusted to Mr. 
E. O. Francis, of Castle Cary. The church is built 
of Ham Hill stone, with Bath stone dressings, and 
the pews are of pitch pine. The reading-desk is 
of a design by Mr. Giles. The sacrarium is paved 
with Minton tiles and the reredos is carved in 
Bath stone. A Greek cross with ornamental ends, 
immediately over the centre of the communion 
table, occupies a diapered compartment confined by 
two bands, one of wheat ears, and the other of 
vine leaves and grapes, carved. On either side of 
that compartment the blank space of the wall is 
filled up by the monograms decorated with a 
ribbon and a group of flowers engraved on the 
freestone, but which at a little distance has the 
effect of relief. The ribbons bear the line “He 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” It 
was executed by Mr. Seymour, of Taunton. The 
pulpit has merely been repaired and repolished. 
Two windows of the old church, which, though 
square-headed, are considered to be of more 
ancient date than is usually the case with such 
forms, have been restored and give a complete 
appearance to the porch. On the north side 
of the chancel is a small stained window, which 
was erected and designed by Alexander John 


during which time the interior has been entirely | Woodforde, grandson of Colonel Woodforde, in 


remodelled and fitted up with new seats, 


The | 
building will be open for divine service on Sun- | 


memory of his relations. A large stained window 
is to be erected, also at the expense of the Wood- 


day, September 1. The style of the fittings is | forde family, in the chancel. The original esti- 


Doric. 
The new club-house in Kildare-street is all but 


|mated cost of rebuilding the church was 800/., 


but the expenses altogether will probably reach 


completed, and it is expected will be fit for oceu- | 1,000/. 


pation in a few months. The plan of the build- 


Llandogo.—The village church of Llandogo, on 


ings consists of porter’s and waiter’s apartments, | the banks of the Wye, has been rebuilt. The nave 


on the right and left of the entrance hall: at an | 
elevation of about 18 inches above those rooms is | 
| colate and slate coloured bands is carried, and the 


the great central hall, to the right of which is the 
coffee-room, 60 feet by 30 feet, and 22 feet high: 
on the left, facing the College Park, is the morn- 
ing room, of the same dimensions. Behind the 
coffee-room are servants’ rooms, clerks’ rooms, 
and a private staircase. The principal hall and 
staircase are lighted from the roof. The floor of 
the hall is paved with Forest of Dean, Cumber- 
land, and Portland stone, and encaustic tiles. The 
rear buildings consist of dressing-rooms, water- 
closets, private dining-room, lavatory, bath-room 
and two billiard-rooms, 32 feet by 20 feet. 
There is also a racket-court, which is covered | 
with an iron roof lighted by a central skylight | 
the whole length of the court. The dimen- 
sions are 66 feet by 33 feet, by 44 feet. On 
the first-floor are waiting-rooms; also a drawing- 
room, writing-room, and card-room. There are 


| fifteen bed-rooms on the upper floor; the average 
| size of them being 14 feet by 21 feet. 


The base- 





The front is of red brick 
and Portland stone. 
ivg will be about 25,0002. 


the architects, 


| 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 





Billesdon.—The vicar and churchwardens of 
Billesdon, in answer to advertisement for tenders | 
for the taking down and rebuilding the tower and | 
spire, for re-hanging the bells, re-tixing the clock, 
a new lightning-conductor, new oaken floors, and 
other necessaries for completing the restoration of 
the parish church, have received the following 
tenders :—Firn, Leicester, 7457. 16s.; Henson, 
Kettering, 674/.; Johnson, Leicester (accepted), 
6697. Messrs. Kirk & Parry, of Sleaford, Lin- 
colnshire, are the architects employed for carrying 
out the works, 

Maidenhead.—The congregational chapel here, 
which has been closed daring the summer, for the 
purpose of making several alterations, was opened 
for public worship on the 22nd instant. The chapel 
previous to the alteration was very inconvenient 
and badly ventilated, and the want of more room 
for Sunday-school operations, and a suitable place 
for holding the evening services in the week, had 
been felt for a long time. The old flat ceiling of 
the chapel has been removed, and a new arched 


one, with ventilators at the ends, and glass in the | : hi 
has been subscribed principally by the visitors to 


centre, has been substituted. The design was by 
Mr. Poulton, architect, Reading, and the work 
was executed by Mr. H. Cooper, of Maidenhead. 
The cost of the alterations will be about 100/. or 
upwards, half of which has been subscribed. 
Ansford, Castle Cary.—The series of church 
re-openings in Somerset, which will render the 
month of August, 1861, noted in ecclesiastical 
annals, says the Taunton Courier, is drawing to a 





close, by the re-opening of the parish church of 


is divided into three aisles, by three arches on 
either side. Around these arches a series of cho- 


pillars and the chancel are decorated with bands 
of chocolate. The roof is open timber work with 
carved corbels, and the ceiling which appears 
between the rafters is slate-coloured. The font 
and pulpit are carved in stone: the seats are open, 
varnished, but not painted: an open grating runs 
up the middle aisle, of intricate pattern; and the 
tracery of the window over the Communion table 
was apparently suggested by the east window in 
Tintern Abbey. The reconstruction of the church 
entailed an expense of 1,6507. The architects 
were Messrs. Pritchard & Seddon. 
Birmingham. — The foundation stones of the 
Episcopal and Dissenters’ Chapels for the Bir- 
mingham Cemetery at Witton have been laid. 
The plans of the buildings are by Mr. R. Clarke, 


\of Nottingham, architect; and the works are 


being carried out by Mr. Wright, contractor, of 
the same place. The chapels are in the Gothic 


| ment is vaulted all through, and contains kitchen, | style, with geometric tracery ; and the materials 
| wine-cellars, &e., &c. 


employed are Towerhill stone and Bath stone 


The total cost of the build- | dressings. The Episcopal chapel will have a tower 
Messrs, Cockburn & | 
| Sonsare the builders; Messrs. Deane & Woodward | 53 feet by 25 feet; and there will be two oct- 
| angular waiting-rooms 30 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 


and spire 123 feet in height. The chapel will be 


6 inches ; reception-room 15 feet in diameter; a 
chancel, vestry, and ornamented porch. The 


| Dissenters’ chapel will be nearly of the same 


dimensions, but the arrangement is somewhat 
different, a large vestry being added in lieu of the 
chancel. There will be a house for the superin- 


_tendent, surmounted by an ornamental tower, and 


a one-story lodge for the residence of the sexton. 
The whole will be approached through entrance- 
gates, having a carriage-entrance in the centre, 
and two side entrances, the front receding in a 
circular sweep from two large octagonal piers. 
Tikley.—On Augnst 21st, the parish church was 
formally re-opened by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
The church has, during the past year, undergone 
restoration and enlargement, the nave and south 
aisle having been extended eastward 16 feet, and 
the north aisle 40 feet, including organ chamber 
and vestry. The old oak roof of the nave still 
remains, bat has had the plaster ceiling removed, 
and has been repaired and varnished. A five-light 
painted glass window has been given by Mr. John 
Margerison, of Bradford, the glass-work execated 
by Mr. W. Warrington, of London. The subject 
is the Crucifixion. The alterations, exclusive of 
window, have cost upwards of 1,300/., which sum 


this watering-place. The architects are Messrs. 
Mallinson & Healey, of Bradford; and the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Dean, builders, of Ilkley. 
Stonehaven.—The foundation stove of a new 
church for the United Presbyterian congregation 
has been laid, with masonic honours. The archi- 
tect is Mr. George Hay, of Edinburgh. The 
building will include a church, seated tor about 
350 persons, and a schoolroom to accommodate 
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nearly 50 pupils, session-house, &c. It is ted 
that the cost will not exceed 7007. The site on 
which the church will stand is at the corner of 
Ann-street and Mary-street. 

Miscelianeous. — Church-building, remarks a 
cotemporary, seems to be going on apace. Mr. 
J. W. Brooke, of Sibton, has rebuilt at his own 
cost a church in Suffolk. A gentleman at Louth 
has offered 1,0007. for a new church in that 
borough. Mr. O. E. Coope has given a similar 
sum to a new district church at Romford; and at 
Norwich an anonymous contributor has handed 
500/. to the building fund of a church just conse- 
crated in the suburbs of Heigham, in that city. 
To these records of liberality in church building, 
one more may be added. The chief stone of a 
church in Mill-brook, near Stalybridge, has been 
laid by Mr. John Harrison ; his father, Mr. Abel 
Harrison, the owner of a large cotton-mill in the 
village, having contributed the sum of 1,200/. 
towards the building. The site, one acre, and 
200/., are given by the Earl of Stamford, who 
also gives an acre of ground for a parsonage-house. 
‘The church is toseat 500 persons. The architects 
are Messrs. G. & J. Shaw, of Saddleworth, and 
the style is Early English. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Purston, near Pontefract.—New schools and 
master’s residence bave been commenced here by 
Mr. Wm. Lindley, the contractor. The designs 
(domestic Gothic) have been prepared by Mr. 
Ralph Nicholson, architect, Halifax. Theschools, 
when completed, will accommodate about 200 
children ; the site being the gift of the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Windhiil( Leeds).—The Windhill National School 
snd Charch-Service Room, which stands on a site 
in the central part of Windhill, has been opened. 
‘The school is in the ornamental Gothic style. The 
architect was Mr. Samuel Jackson, and the builder 
Mr. Ww. Ives. It is iu the form of the letter T. 
Its length is 63 feet, and breadth 20 feet, ex- 
cepting the upper part which is 45 feet. Adjoin- 
ing the school there is a bouse for the teacher. 
The entire cost of the building, including all re- 








quisites, is estimated at 1,726/. Of this sum | 
1,548/. is already raised. The site is valued at | 
300/., and was the gift of Mr. J. A. Jowett, of 
Grove House, Bolton. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Clarering Church_—Two stained-glass windows 
have been recently executed by the Countess 
Stanhope (sister of Sir Edward Kerrison), for the 
Stanhope chapel), adjoining the Church at Claver- 
ing, Kent, in which is the monumental work, by 
Chantrey, to the memory of Lady Frederica Louisa 
Stanhope. 

Swindon Church.—At a cost of some 5001. a 
stained-glass window was erected at the east end 
of Swindon Church. The donor was Mrs. Grooby, 
widow of the late vicar. Her niece, Miss Rolles- 
ton, has recently added a stained-glass west win- 
dow. Mr. Cambridge, the organist, has given an 
organ-chapel window. The large window of the 
north transept is now being filled with stained 
glass. The subject is “The Adoration of the 
Shepherds.” This picture, which extends over 
the greater portion of the four large openings, is 
surmounted by a canopy, with foliated panels for 
the base. The Rolleston and the Vilett arms are 
introduced. Vilett was the maiden name of 
Mrs. Grooby and Mrs. Rolleston. The whole of 
the windows came from the establishment of 
Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Orpington (Kent).—Labourers’ cottages have 
been erected in this village, at a cost of 1807. the 
pair. They contain four rooms each. The living- 
rooms are 14 feet by 12 feet. The scullery of, 
each cottage is fitted with a sink, and pump for 
the supply of fresh water from a well. The eleva- 
tions are decorated with coloured brick arches, 
bands, and various devices. Each of these cot- 
tages is let for 6/. 10s. per annum. Mr. J. G. 
Stapelton, of London, is the architect; Mr. Wm. 
Sales the builder. 

Suffolk.—The accepted tender for the proposed 
alteration and enlargement of the Suffolk General 
Hospital was accepted, says the Suffolk Chronicle, 
subject to certain deductions for alterations in 
the design; a considerable portion of the proposed 
ornamental work being directed to be retrenched, 
although reductions had been previously made 
from the specifications prepared accordiug to the 
plans approved by the meeting of governors, to 


tender is nearly 1,0007. above the sum named ata 
meeting which summarily di the go- 
vernors of all concern about the matter. And 
this does not include the erection of the laundries 
and offices, which are to be placed in the field in 
front of the hospital, to which, we understand, it 
is found impracticable to obtain a freehold title, 
but which will be taken on a lease for 99 years. 
Reading.—The ceremony of dedicating to public 
use a recreation-ground and drinking-fountain has 
taken place at Reading, in the presence of a large 
assembly. The Mayor, in opening the proceed- 
ings, alluded to various public improvements; and, 
amongst others, alluded to the Abbey Archway, 
to the state of which we some time since called 
attention. It is now in course of rapid restora- 
tion; and the Mayor remarked that, whatever 
opinions might have prevailed as to the propriety of 
its renovation, he was sure that, when completed, 
it would be the finest of their few architectural 


ornaments. Mr. William Palmer was the donor of | 


the fountain, which has been erected at a cost 
of upwards of 100/. ¥n continuation the Mayor 
observed that it was quite unnecessary for him to 
say a word in defence of those public improvements 
which had recently been made to the streets, and 
added to the attractiveness of the important and 
increasing town of Reading. He was justified in 
calling it a large and increasing town, since those 
impressions as to its extemt and increase, which 
were open to the observation of all, had been cor- 
roborated by the recent census returns, which 
showed that, while the reighbouring towns of 
Wallingford, Abingdon, and Newbury bad, during 
the last ten years, been actually decreasing, Read- 
ing had, as it had done in preceding decennial 
periods, added thousards to its population. It 
wus worthy of remark that many places increased 
their population without increasing their area; 
but in Reading new streets and buildings were 
proportionate to the increase of population. In 
another month or six weeks they would be in pos- 
session of the whole of the remainder of that 
hideous and abominable stack of buildings known 
as Middle-row. On the very day the authorities 
came into full legal possession, the houses would 
come down to the ground, and one of the finest 
thoroughfares would then be opened up of which 
any country town could boast. At Highbridge 
they were concentrating all the establishments 
connected with the magisterial business; under 
that one roof would be their fire-engine house, 
police-station, detention-cells, bridewell, and ma- 
gistrates’ offices. Six different establishments, 
now scattered in all directions, would then be 
brought together. 

Bristol.—The Local Improvemex:t Committee 
have succeeded in purchasing the toll-houses, 
now occupied for shops, on the east side of 
Bristol Bridge; and the whole of the footway 
on that side is to be lowered and thrown into the 
carriage-way. The balustrades which at present 
stand will not be interfered with ; but a new foot- 
way, in lieu of the existing one, will be erected 
on the outside of the bridge, on the upper or east 
side, and will be of sufficient width to afford con- 
venient walking to the public. 

Blackburn.—The foundations of the Exchange 
building are making progress; and in a few weeks 
the erection of the superstructure will be let, aud 
the work proceeded with, with the least possible 
delay. The area of the large room, which will be 
used on Wednesdays for Exchange purposes, and 
for concerts, balls, and public meetings, when re- 
quired, is 7,290 feet, which is considerably more 
than the area of the assembly-room in the Town 
Hall. The enterprise of Blackburn is thus pro- 
viding for its present population of 63,000 an 
Exchange building half as large as the Manchester 
Exchange ; and upwards of 3,000 feet longer than 
Manchester provided in 1809 for the commercial 
wants of a population of 100,000. 








Ns CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
\ THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
CONTRACTORS, 


Messrs. Lez & Bow es, contractors for the southern 
high-level sewer works, appeared on a summons before 
Mr. Traiil, Greenwich Police-court, on the information of 
Mr. Whichcord, district surveyor, for not giving notice of 
works connected with buildings in Church-street, Dept- 
ford, requirimg underpinning, on account of sewers 
oo the street. 

Mr. Whichcord stated that the works in question were 
being proceeded with through a crowded thoroughfare, 
the houses on either side requiring uuderpinning. The 
work in question had been carried on without the usual 
notice being given to him, as the district surveyor, as 
required by the Metropolitan Buildings Act; and as it 
was a question of great importance, in the progress of 
such gigantic works as the main sewerage of the metro- 





the extent of upwards of 1, 3 yet the lowest 


lis, he had put himself in communication with the de- 
Sendents, who had written him a letter setting forth that 


as the works in question were being constructed for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and under the supervision 
of that Board's officers, the works referred to did not 
come within the o ons of the Metropolitan Building 
Act. He (Mr, Whichcord), as the district surveyor, did 
not consider himself relieved of the responsibility attach- 
ing to him, ‘upon the explanation entered into by the 
defendants, whom he had written to, to the effect that, as 
the Act required him to lay an information within one 
month of the discovery of such work, for which notice 
should have been given, he shovld proceed to do so; at 
the same time advising the defendants to lay the question 
before the Metropolitan Board of Works, for the opinion 
of that Board in the matter. This course they had 

to pursue ; and he had now to ask for the decision of his 
worship; and, upon a conviction, for the imposition of the 
penalty, which was 20/. 

Mr. George, the defendants’ manager, said he 
in answer to the summons, and he had to submit that 
notice was required, on the grounds mentioned Yr, 
Whichcord, as having been communicated to him the 
defendants, whose contract, entered into with the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, required them to perform the 
work of underpinning buildings in the progress of the 
sewer works, wherever necessary. 

It was not disputed notice had not been given, but the 
had not acted in any spirit of hostility towards 
the district surveyor. 

Mr. Traill remarked that it was not supposed any hos- 

had been exhibited by defendants ; but with such a 
work as that of the main drainage it was most important 
that the eurveyor’s responsibility should be understood. 
The question to be determined was not whether the de- 
fendants were exempted from the provisions of the 
Metropolitan Building Act; which they did not appear to 
be ; because the Act declared no works to be exempt from 
its operations excepting those works specially named. 
These exemptions (including gaols, Government works, 
piers, jetties, &c.), were thirteen in number ; and although 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had the power of moci- 
fying the application of the Act under special circum- 
stances ; yet he (Mr. Trail!), did not think the Board 
would exercise that power in the present instance ; seeing 
that the point in question was not one between the con- 
tractors and their own officers in respect to the sewerage 
works, but between a third party whose premises were 
interfered with. The Act required Lotice to be given to 
the surveyor two days previously to the commencement 
of any such work, in order that the surveyor might attend 
and inspect the work, and ascertain whether avy responsi- 
bility attached to him in respect of the same. This notice 
had not been given; and he (Mr. Traill) felt it his duty, 
under the circumstances, to impose something more than 
a nominal penalty ; subject to any case which the defend- 
ants might deem it necessary to have stated for the 
decision of a superior court. His worship then imposed a 
penalty of 5/. and costs, 





TREATMENT OF BUILDERS. 


Sir,—In July, 196¢, drawings and quantities were both 
prepared by Mr. Noble, a surveyor, at Woodford, for 
| buiiding a villa, &c., at Wanstead, for Mr. Lemon Hart, 
| and nine respectable builders were requested to tender 
from the quantities the surveyor supplied. A competiticn 
| eosned, when Mr. Hedges’, of Bow, was acknowledged 
the lowest tender, and admitted by Mr. Noble, the sur- 
veyor (the amount of these will be found below"), and 
Mr. He.iges was assured that when the work proceeded 
he should have the order, and preparations were accord- 
ingly made. 
The several amounts were handed over to Mr. Lemon 





Hart, and after twelve months be finds a builder who 
abates 25'/.; and thus this second contract with Mr. 
Arbour ousts the bond-fide contractor, and the builder 
commences without compensation to the legitimate con- 
tractor. What remuneration is he to expect for his ser- 





vices and outlay by way of making his contract? and is 
it fair play ? F. H. 








ENGLISH SUTTEE. 


Ir cannot be too generally known that 
any of the soda, or potash, or ammonia salts 
have the property of delaying or arresting 
the progress of flame. Of course, I except the 
nitre salts, which promote flame. Dip a cambric 
handkerchief into common brine, and dry it, and 
you shall find the utmost difficulty in making it 
burn. Bat, as some salts answer the purpose very 
much better than others, it is preferable to stick 
by these. A solution of the tungstate of soda 
answers very well; but the tungstate of soda isa 
rather expensive salt. The salt, then, that I would 
recommend, answers perfectly well. It is to be 
had everywhere. It is, further, very cheap. This 
salt is the sulphate of ammonia: it abounds in 
soot. When a little soot finds its way into the 
mouth, a peculiar acid flavour is perceptible. This 
arises from the contained sulphate of ammonia. 
Mix two pounds, or so, of soot, with a gallon of 
water: stir it up well: allow it to stand until it 
settle. The clear supernatant liquor is a solution 
of the sulphate of ammonia. Muslins, linen, 
paper, curtains, or other inflammable matters, 
when dipped into this mixture and dried, will re- 
main sufficiently uninflammable to secure the 
wearers from the hideous risk of being burned 
alive. I would recommend its universal adoption. 

* Tenders delivered July, 1860, for building a villa, &c., 
for Mr. Lemon Hart, at Wanstead :— 


PIO Be BOG vc scnndstavecers sheers ese £3,125 
Ashby & Horner .......ceseesees sees 3,099 
WEMUNOE tin dees svescnr seins cb cose 3,000 
DOT aiccinb vdeniase cosvidssdes tosses 2,995 
WUE. ghbiwded Suanabicnendanakodeds 2,965 
BO OE OU so cae ciscrkstusdcdsacapece 2,947 
SVMs TAME Fe 0b evils cebveskendesenas 2,908 
CORGOR iy.6i <8 ass iienad eee Chee sees 2,899 
PUNE vcnk ne Saks ictulasenkevabvies 2,856 


ges 
Arbour (twelve months after competi- 
BOR) Svieeses Sebi sends sea'svese - 2,604 
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It should be insisted upon in education: I would 
have it rendered compulsory by Jaw, by a special 
enactment in fine, that al/ washerwomen should 
employ a solution of the sulphate of ammonia in 
doing up clothes. Humanity calls loudly for some 
efficient intervention. A quantity of the solution 
might be prepared at once, by putting the pro- 
duce of a chimney-sweeping into one barrel of 
water, and drawing it off, when clear, by means of 
a syphon, into another empty barrel. But, in the 
event of this anticombustible solution getting into 
general use, it will be found generally preferable 
to buy the sulpbate of ammonia ready made. If 
the solid salt be employed, one pound will be found 
sufficient for two gallons of water, imperial. 
Women will dress as they choose; but, for God’s 
sake !—for their sakes,—let us avert from them a 
horrible death. More persons are probably burnt 
alive in England in a single year, than in India | 
were burnt in a generation by suttee. The sul-| 
phate of ammonia is the remedy for English 

suttee.—Hrnny McCormac, M.D. 











THE “BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 

Railway Company.— A commercial traveller 
left a case of patterns in a waiting-room of a 
railway station, and it was lost. It was decided 
in an action against the company as warehousemen 
for negligence that the plaintiff could not recover 
damages beyond the actual value of the article 
lost. Warehousemen are not liable to be answer- | 
able beyond the actual value of the article lost, 
except by special contract.— Anderson v. North- 
Eastern Railway Company. 

Dismissal of Servant.—A person was hired in_ 
April for a year, in the capacity of a clerk, and | 
was dismissed in August, without notice. It was 
decided that he was entitled to recover compensa- | 
tion for the year, though he was paid monthly, for 
that this latter arrangement was quite consistent | 
with a hiring fora year, short periodical payments | 
being necessary to many persons. — Davis v. | 
Marshall, 

Misrepresentation by Agent.—A person, acting 
as agent for a timber-merchant, sold a log of 
mahogany as sound which, on being cut up, proved | 
to be unsound. The principal did not authorize | 
the fraud, nor had he any knowledge of it. The | 
purchaser (who had paid the purchase-money) sued | 
the principal in an action for deceit and misrepre- | 
sentation. Chief Baron Pollock and Baron Wilde | 
held the principal liable, but Barons Martin and 
Bramwell held him not liable. The court sug- 
gested an appeal or a writ of error, the result of 
which we shall in due course state.—Udell v | 
Atherton. 





securing to consumers the use of honest and trust- 
worthy meters,—an article scarcer than consumers 
have any idea of. So far as the useful adoption 
of this Act is concerned, however, the matter is 
still in a very unsatisfactory state; and not much 
less so is the present position of the metropolis 
with reference to itsown Gas Act; since, out of the 
whole 39 boards arid vestries constituted under 
the Metropolis Local Management Act, probably 
not more than two or three are making any use 
of the Metropolis Gas Act to protect the interests 
of their ratepayers as consumers of gas. The 
Act certainly is not all it ought to have been ; but 
still it is capable, even as it is, of being made 
decidedly useful; and the present exposition of its 
provisions, it is to be hoped, will assist in rousing 
the local authorities into action on the subject. 
Although the Metropolis Gas Act has been ex- 
tensively discussed, it does not seem as if its real 
bearing on the gas supply of the metropolis were 
as yet understood. We may therefore condense 


| a few of the concluding observations of Mr. Hughes 
on the subject, which may indace some of those 
| interested to look a little more closely into the 
| matter. 


“In some parts of Lordon, as in the districts supplied 
by the South Metropolitan and the Phoenix gas companies, 
the advantages of the Act have already been experienced. 


At the very next meeting after the passing of the Act, | 


the directors of both these companies announced their 
intention of reducing the price of gas, namely the South 
Metropolitan 4d. per 1,000 feet, and the Phcenix 3d. per 
1,060 feet. 

The aggregate gas rental of these two companies for 
the year ending June, 1860, when the redactions were an- 
nounced, was no less than 185,887/., and the reduction of 
price to the consumers effects a saving of more than 


| 11,0002. a year, in addition.to which the consumers of 


these two companies pay no meter-rent, which is equal to 
a further saving of 10,000/. a year. 

When viewed on the broadest and most extensive scale 
in its application to the whole m.tropolis, it will scarcely 
be denied that the Act, when properly worked out, enables 
the gas consumer to procure, for the same price, gas of 
two candies higher illuminating power than the companies 
contended for. 

Now, in round numbers, the whole gas rental, paid every 
year in the metropolis, is a million anda quarter sterling, 
so that every candle of illuminating power is worth 
100,000/. a year to the consumers of gas. Hence, it is 
impossible to resist the conviction, that the raising of the 
standard of light from 10 to 12 sperm candies is equiva- 
lent to a bonus of 200,000/. a year conferred on the gas 
consuiners of the metropolis. 

1 look forward with confidence to a general reduction 
of price from the operation of the dividend clauses, and 
the facts which will be brought to light by the searching 
form of accounts devised by the Secretary of State. 

At the same time that the prospects of gas consumers 
are thus bright and cheering throughout the greater part 
of the metropolis, ] am aware that some dissatisfaction 
prevails in certain parishes which are supplied with cannel 
gas. 

The circumstances are quite peculiar to those parishes 
which have been supplied for a few years with rich 
cannel gas that has been reduced in quality since the 
combination of the companies. The fact is, they would 


Surveyor.— Highway Act.—A surveyor of high- | never have had the rich quality at all, had it not been 


ways made an excavation in the highway 
purpose of erecting a weighing-machine, 


the same by night not fenced off. An accident | 


having occurred, for which an action was brought 


for the | for the competition of the Western company; and they 
and left | have themselves chiefly to blame for not making proper | of which it is impossible to divest it.” 
terms with the Western company for the continuous | 


supply ofthe rich gas which that company originally 
furnished. Such terms could easily have been made at 
the time the Western company first sought permission to 


against him without notice of action as required | break up the streets of St. James's, Westminster, and other 


by the Highway Act, it was decided that he was_ 
entitled to notice of action, as he had reasonable | 
ground to believe that he had acted under the | 
authority of the Highway Act in what he did.— 
Hardwick v. Moss. 

Goods.—Reputed Ownership.—Goods deposited | 
with a trader on terms of sale, or return, and by | 
him exposed in his shop for sale, not distinguished 
from his own goods, and remaining in his posses- 
sion at the time of his bankruptcy, pass to his 
assignees, as being in the reputed ownership of 
the bankrupt.—Re Clapham. 

Statute of Limitations.—It has lately been held 
by the House of Lords that an action for injury to 
property may be brought at any time within six 
years after the injury took place, and that 
a plaintiff is not bound to bring the action within 
six years after the work was done which led to the 
accident. In this case a house was injured in 
consequence of being insufficiently supported : 
damage had occurred to mines under it ; and the 
time of the consequent injury to the house was 
the point in question.— Backhouse v. Bonomi. 





Books Beceibed. 

Gas Legislation; Being a Copious Index to the 
Metropolis Gas Act, 1860 ; with a Commentary, 
fc. By Samvurt Hvueusrs, C.E. London: 
Waterlow & Sons, Parliament-street, Westmin- 
ster. 1861. 

Tur publication of this useful analysis of the 

Metropolis Gas Act of 28th August, 1860, has 

been delayed, it seems, in the vain hope that 

some vexed questions would ere now have been 


settled ; especially as regards the recent Sale of 
Gas Act, and the adoption of its provisions for 





parishes. 

There are one or two minor grievances in some of the 
West End parishes, which may be disposed of in the 
same way. For instance, in the Albany Chambers it is 
said the Chartered Gas Company are now making consi- 
derable exactions which they did not insist on in the 
days of competition. In cases of this kind, it will pro- 
bably be found that the company is only enforcing rights 
which they could always have insisted on, but which it 
was their policy to waive when free competition existed.” 


The local authorities of the metropolis will have 
to watch narrowly the capital to which the 10 per 
cent. dividend is made applicable. It is clear it 
does not apply to borrowed capital in any form, 
nor to any amount capitalized out of profits, nor 
to any portion of capital on which a rate of in- 
terest has been prescribed by any special Act of 
the company. Thus certain large sums which 
were capitalized by the Imperial company in 1854, 
and by the City of London company in 1859, are 
not entitled to any higher dividend than the rate 
prescribed in the respective Acts obtained by these 
companies in those years, 

It is quite clear that Parliament never intended 
the gas companies to divide 10 per cent. upon any 
arbitrary amount which the companies themselves 
might choose to designate as their capital; and 
hence the stringent and extensive powers given 
to the Secretary of State to investigate their ac- 
counts, and to call for them according to any 
form which he thinks proper to require. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the local authorities of 


‘| the metropolis will exert themselves in this 


matter, and claim the attention of the Secretary 
of State in behalf of a thorough and searching 
investigation of these mysterious and little under- 
stood accounts. ; 
There are no less than nine companies supplying 
suburban portions of the metropolis who are ex- 


empted from the operation of the Act. On 
referring to the schedule of these excluded com- 
panies, it will be seen that there are several 
supplying very important districts of the metro- 
polis ; and it is not improbable that before long 
some dissatisfaction will be expressed at their 
exclusion from the operation of the Act. Several 
of these companies have no limitation of price in 
their Act of Parliament, or instrument of incor- 
poration, and may consequently charge whatever 
they please for gas. They are also exempt from 
the wholesome restrictions with regard to purity, 
illuminating power, arbitration arrangements, and 
other matters which are now made applicable to 
thirteen of the principal metropolitan gas com- 
panies. Those who were more immediately acting 
as promoters of this bill were clearly of opinion 
that all or most of these excepted companies should 
have been brought within the operation of the Act; 
and it is to be hoped that a large portion of the 
metropolitan public may not have cause to regret 
the apathy which has been displayed in this 
matter. 

One wholesome provision is that under certain 
circumstances the Secretary of State may alter 





the boundaries or limits of the districts supplied 
by the gas companies; and on proper cause being 
shown he can admit any new company to supply 
gasin any part of the metropolis he may think 
proper. 


—————— 


| Miscellanea, 
| WuycuHester Cotitecs CHaPEL THREATENED.— 


A “Wykehamist ” sends the following informa- 
| tion and inquiry to the Atheneum :—“ The foun- 
dation of the beautiful tower of Winchester Col- 
lege Chapel has been for some time exhibiting 
_ evidences of insecurity, a crack in the upper part 
of the structure having, it is said, widened some- 
| what of late. On investigation, it appears that 
the piles on which the tower is raised are more or 
less decayed ; and Mr. Batterfield, the architect 
who has been consulted, advises the entire re- 
building of the latter from the g:ound. I do not 
| pretend to have an opinion on a subject so purely 
professional ; but before such a monument of grace 
and beauty, which has adorned our land for 430 
years, is handed over to the wielders of lever and 
| mattock, it would be well to consider whether, in 
this age of mechanical appliances, nothing can be 
| done to arrest the further tendency to settlement 
| which affects the building, by some plan of under- 
pinning, or the use of concrete, or otherwise, 
However happily the restoration of a work like 
this may be effected, there is, if the tower is to be 
completely rebuilt (to say nothing of the expense), 
a feeling of non-identity established in one’s mind, 





BIRMINGHAM Society of ARTIsTs.—The Exnhi- 
bition of the Birmingham Society of Artists took 
| place in the Rotunda, the ceiling of which has 
| been decorated under the superintendence of Pro- 
| fessor Chamberlain, one of the members of the 
| Society. The collection of works is above the 
average of provincial displays. Sir Edwin Land- 
seer has sent his “ Flood in the Highlands,” which 
appeared on the walls of the Royal Academy during 
the last season but one. The collection also con- 
tains the “Spring Time ” of Mr. Millais, A.R.A.; 
“Christ Teaching Humility,” by the late Mr. 
Leslie, R.A. ; a replica by Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A., 
of his “ Brides of Venice ;” a view of “ The City 
of Edinburgh,” byMr. David Roberts, R.A.,painted 
for Mr. Napier, M.P., and never before exhibited; 
“Bamborough Castle” and “ Heidelburg” (en- 
graved), two of the finest productions in water- 
colours, by the late Mr. J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ; 
Mr. Solomon’s “ Drowned, drowned ;” Mr. Ans- 
dell’s “‘ Seville” and “La Santé;” Mr. Wallis’s 
“Dead Stonebreaker;” with other pictures by 
Messrs. Phillip, R.A., A. Cooper, R.A., H. O'Neil, 
A.R.A., Holman Hunt, Thomas John Gilbert Jut- 
sam, Desanges, Vicat Cole, W. H. Knight, Buck- 
ner Rolfe Duffield, J. Wingfield, E. J. Cobbett, 
J. Syer, Lance, W. Hemsley, W. Hunt, F. W. 
Hulme, Niemann, H. Weigall, Buckner, and many 
other well-known artists. 

ADVANCE IN THE Price or CoppEr.—The price 
of copper has been advanced one halfpenny per 
lb. Brass, brass-wire, and tubing have also been 
advanced one farthing per lb. Tough cake and 
tile copper is now 98/., best selected 1017. per 
ton. 

An Inon Patace.—The Pasha of Egypt is esta- 
blishing a magnificent palace, built of French cast- 
iron, for a museum of antiquities, to be filled with 
relics of antiquity found in Egypt, in the execu- 
tion of which 2,500 men are now employed, under 
the direction of Mariette, the French archzologist, 
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INAUGURATION OF THE Fixst CHRISTIAN 
Cuvurcu.—An extraordinary sight must the in- 
auguration of the first Christian temples have 
been, and one the like of which is scarcely to be 
seen again. On the hill now called the Lateran 
was a small church (still remaining, under the 
name of the Baptistery of Constantine): scarcely 
fifty paces distant was the first and—with the 
exception of St. Peter’s—most magnificent of 
Christian basilicas, that of St. John, rapidly ap 
proaching completion. Stretching far away into 
the Campagna, along the different roads radiating 
from the adjacent gate of the city, might be seen 
long lines of people chanting litanies, and with 
solemn ceremonies bringing their long-treasured 
relics, their holy pictures, and the bodies of their 
martyred and canonized relations, from the secret 
chambers of the catacombs to the newly conse- 


a I ne ee 


Mx. Brarpwoon’s Svccrsson.—The committee 
for managing the affairs of the London Fire Bri- 
gade have appointed Captain Eyre Massey Shaw, 
the chief of the Belfast police and fire brigade, the 
superintendent of the fire establishment, rendered 
vacant by the death of the late Mr. James Braid- 
wood. The salary is 4001. per annum, and a 
residence at the head station in Watling-street. 

Locomotives on Common Roaps. — The Bill 
to regulate the use of locomotives on common 
roads has now become law, and is expected to 
lead to important results in cheapening the transit 
of heavy goods. During the last thirty years 
great efforts have been made to use steam on com- 
mon roads; but, as we have before said, they have 


| been perseveringly defeated by the opposition of 


the local trustees, who have imposed prohibitory 
tolls. Two years back an experiment to convey 





erated sacristy in the rising cathedral; while coal by a traction engine from Little Hulton to 
within the small Christian chapel was the im- | Manchester, a distance of seven miles, is under- 
perial convert, stepping naked into the baptismal | stood to have proved not only that an immense 
font, humbly to receive the initiatory rite from | saving could be effected, but that the wear and 
the hands of those who, but a few short months tear of the road was diminished. Yet the toll 
before, had been proscribed and persecuted out- | charged amounted to 4s. per ton, against 34d. per 
casts; and, by the side of their master, crowds of ton for coal drawn by horses; and this, of course, 
stern, grim soldiery and haughty nobles, now, effectually prevented the introduction of the sys- 
like him, fain to cringe to and adulate those tem. The new Bill assimilates the tolls to be 
whom, until then, they had hunted, trodden charged in a great degree to those charged for 
down, and crushed as the vilest of humanity; and | horse traffic; and, although it comprises various 
in the surrounding crowd, nay, even amongst the regulations which will probably be found to be 
officiating priesthood, might be seen many with more or less needless or vexatious, it seems suffi- 
wounds yet actually fresh from the terrible perse- | ciently wide to enable the method to have at last 
eution that had raged with such violence but a a fair field. Already an “ Endless Railway Trac- 
few years previously. Some might be seen with tion Engine Company” is announced, with a 
the marks of wild animals, of the fire, of the capital of 30,000/., in shares of 101. each. Engines 
knife, still upon them, some maimed of a limb, /and waggons have been ordered for India by the 
some without eyes; while within sight of that |Government, who have also presented an engine 
multitude was the column but scarcely finished, and gun-carriage with the endless railway to the 
commemorating this the most bloody persecution | Viceroy of Egypt, for the purpose of conveying 
the Church had seen, and bearing inscribed on it | artillery over the sandy deserts, For agricultural 
the vain boast of the extermination of the Christian | operations the invention is believed to be likely to 
sect. And he, the builder, the inscriber of that | come into extensive use. 
column, the author of that persecution, the abdi-| Exrmycvismine Fires axnp VENTILATING 
cated emperor, but a few miles across the narrow | Buitpincs BY Psrrorarep CriLines. — Mr. 
sea—at his luxurious retirement in Dalmatia— | Charles Gilfoy, of Southampton, has received a 
calmly contemplating from his solitude that tre- | provisional certificate from the Commissioners of 
mendous moral revolution which had already | Patents, for improved means of effecting the above 
sapped the empire to its base, and which, before | objects by an introduction of a perforated ceil- 
another century, was to level it in the dust.—Art- ing of zinc or other suitable material, instead of 
Journal. |the ordinary arrangement of lath and plaster. 
Cram BY A MopreLier at Savtatre. — Nisi | The perforated ceiling is capable of being charged 
Prius Court, Liverpool.— Garrett v. Salt.—The | with water, from the exterior of buildings, by 
plaintiff in this case was a modeller and designer, | attaching the hose of the fire-engine to the outer 
and the defendant the well-known Mr. Titus Salt,| end of a pipe inserted in the external walls, 
of Saltaire, near Bradford. The plaintiff was|and communicating with the ceiling; the pipe 
engaged by the defendant to make a model of a | having upon its outer end a screw to match the 
portion of the premises at Saltaire. He received | union joints of the fire-engine hose. The per- 
sums of money from time to time; but, before the | forated ceiling, under ordinary circumstances, is 
work was completed, Mr. Salt declared he was | also to be regarded as a complete and effectual 


“tired of modelling,” and abruptly dismissed the | 


plaintiff, ordering the room to be locked up in 


tools were restored, but a large unfinished model 
of the whole of Saltaire was retained ; and it was 
to recover this model or its value the action was | 
brought. When the case had proceeded some 
time a letter was produced, in which the plaintiff 
admitted that the model of Saltaire was a colla- 
teral security for money he had overdrawn; and, 


the model and foregoing any claim to the money 
overdrawn. 


system of ventilation; the impure air ascending 


through the perforations of the ceiling, and pass- 
which the plaintiff's models and tools were. The 


ing out by communicating pipes in the external 
wall. How this can be patented, however, we 


‘cannot see. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINERY FOR PLANING 
or Corrine Woop, &c.—A patent for the in- 
ventor has been taken out by Mr. Clark, of Chan- 


| cery-lane, relating to “ machinery for planing and 
finishing wood as perfectly as is now done by 
at the suggestion of the judge, a verdict was 
entered for the defendant, he agreeing to give up It consists of a planing machine, properly so 
called, and of a second machi 


hand-labour, and with much greater rapidity.” 


achine, termed a shar- 
| pener, for grinding or setting the cutters of the 


GoLp IN SreEt-MakinG.—It has been found, | first-mentioned apparatus. The Engineer gives 
says the Mining Journal, that the addition of particulars with engravings, from which it appears 
several pounds weight of gold or platinum to the that the wood to be planed on is placed on a 
ton of steel “failed in producing any beneficial smooth cast-iron table, and fixed at each end by 
results,” but Mr. Longmaid has discovered that | means of two cramps, one fixed and the other 


by adding, instead of several pounds, only a few 
ounces, or even a few dwts., of the precious metal 
to the ton of steel, the effect is marvellous, and a 
very excellent quality of metal is produced. 
ug CaTTLe MakkKeT AND Sanrrary Works 
aT LupLOw.—A long-contemplated scheme for 
the erection of these works has at length been 
commenced. The contractors are Messrs. B 
& Field. The site for the market is contiguous to 
the railway station, and easy of access from the 
various entrances north and south of the town. 
In digging for the foundations, the workmen 
have discovered several interesting relics connected 
with the Friars’ Abbey. An octagon-shaped build- 
ing will be erected in the centre of the market as 
an Exchange. The market will be served with a 
supply of pure spring water. The site extends 
over an arca of upwards of four acres; and in the 
design of the engineer, Mr. Curley, a large tree 
of uniform foliage, and centrally situate, is re- 
tained, which will add to the picturesque appear- 
—e the spot when the works around are com- 
plete. 


|movable. The table carrying the wood to be 
planed is caused to pass under cutting blades, 
which are mounted helically on a rotating cylinder. 
This arrangement of the cutters, it is said, pro- 
duces better work than is obtained with straight 
blades. The helical blades cut the wood in a con- 
tinuous manner without any shock, or requiring 


rassey | an excessive speed to be given to the cutters, as 


is necessary with straight blades: they also absorb 
much less of the power, and give a finer polish to 
‘the wood. When the wood has all passed under 
the cutters the table on which it is fixed falls a 
fraction of an inch, when it returns of itself with 
rapidity to the point of departure. The cutter 
cylinder may be raised or lowered at will 
simply turning a crank, according to the thick- 
ness to which the wood is to be reduced. A 
duated scale and marker indicate the exact height 
of the cutters above the table. The cutter 
cylinder may also be easily removed from its 

ings for the purpose of ing the blades 
by means of the sharpening machine which con- 
stitutes a portion of the machinery patented. 














TELEGRAPHIC ness. — On Sunday last 
some telegraphic despatches for the Russian port 
of Taganrog, in the of Azoff, were sent direct 
to that city from the \Electric T ph Com. 
pany’s station in Telegyaph-street, behind the 
Bank of England. This is the longest direct com- 
munication by telegraph ever achieved, the dis 
tance being above 2,500 miles. 

SunstirvTe ror Sirver.—Two French che- 
mists, MM. De Ruolz and De Fontenay, have 
recently succeeded in obtaining, after several 
years’ experiments, a new alloy, which may be 
very useful for small coin and for many industrial 
uses. It is composed, according to the London 
Review, of one-third silver, 25 to 30 per cent. of 
nickel, and from 37 to 52 per cent. of copper. 
The inventors propose to call it tiers-argent, or 
tri-silver. Its preparation is said to be a triamph 
of metallurgical science. The alloy, adds our 
authority, perfectly resembles a simple metal, and 
possesses in a very high degree the qualities to 
which the precious metals owe their superiority. In 
colour it resembles platinum, and it is susceptible 
of a very high polish. It possesses extreme hard- 
ness and tenacity. It is ductile, malleable, very 
easily fused, emits when struck a beautiful sound, 
is not affected by exposure to the atmosphere, or 
by any buat the most powerful re-agents. It is 
without odour. Its specific gravity is a little 
less than that of silver. It can be supplied at a 
price 40 per cent. less cost, and its greater hard- 
ness will give it a marked superiority. 

LamBeTu.—Sir: As there isa report that the 
bridge from Lambeth to the Horseferry, West- 
minster, is to be made, will you allow me to sug- 
gest that it would greatly improve and beautify 
the neighbourhood, if the long dead wall from 
the Parsonage-house to Lambeth churchyard 
were removed, and an open railing substituted. 
Near this spot the cholera was most virulent; 
therefore the admission of free air to the spot 
from the river, across the excellent archbishop’s 
grounds, would be very beneficial and preventive. 
There is, if wanted, a precedent in the parks, 
where it is incumbent on occupiers of houses to 
have an open railing, and not a dead wall looking 
towards the open park.— Barton. 

FoTHRINGHAM CASTLE, ForFarsuirE, — The 
youthful proprietor of the Fothringham estates, 
T. F. 8. Fothringhaw, says a Dundee paper, has 
lately commenced the erection, on his domain, of 
a splendid mansion-house, which, when completed, 
will form one of the most prominent ornaments 
of that district of Forfarshire. The new castle is 
being built on the site on which formerly stood 
the old mansion-house, the greater part of which 
has already been pulled down to make way for it ; 
and the portion still remaining, which is princi- 
pally occupied as dwelling accommodation by the 
superintendents of the works, will have to be 
removed as the new building advances. The 
designer of this building is Mr. Bryce, architect, 
Edinburgh. The stone of which it is being built 
is a fine hard freestone, obtained principally from 
the quarries near Tealing. 

A Srrrr Demanp on Sre M. Pet0.—At a meet- 
ing of the assignees and principal creditors of the 
estate of Mr. W. R. Wagstaff, wharfinger, who 
failed last January, held at the offices of Messrs. 
Cooper, Brothers & Co., the accountants, on Wed- 
nesday week, a resolution was to prosecute 
the claim of 150,000/. against Sir M. Peto, for 
commission on the contract for the construction 
of the Sardinian “ Littoral” Railway. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862.—It has 
been decided that prizes or rewards of merit, in 
the form of medals, will be given in sections L, 
IL, I1I. These medals will be of one class, for 
merit, without any distinction of degree. No ex- 
hibitor will receive more than one medal in any 
class or sub-class. An international jury will be 
formed for each class and sub-class of the Exhibi- 
tion, by whom the medals will be adjudged. Each 
foreign commission will be at liberty to nominate 
one member of the jury for each class and sub- 
class in which staple industries of their count 
and its dependencies are represented. The British 
jurors will be chosen in the following manner :— 
Every exhibitor will name three persons to act on 
pore jy a = a * sub-class in a 

; rom persons so named, her 
Majesty’s Commissioners will select three mem- 








by | bers of the jury for each such class or sub-class. 
Ww 


The awards be published in the Exhibition 


gra-| Building, at a public ceremony, early in the 


month of June, 1862. They will immediately 
afterwards be conspicuously attached to the coun- 
ters of the successful exhibitors, and the nds 
of each award will be very briefly stated. ‘The 





medals will be delivered to the exhibitors on the 
last day of the Exhibition. 
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Toe New Post-orrice Savines Banks. — 
The “official regulations,” in accordance with 
which the new Government savings banks, to be 
opened in connexion with the Post-office, are to be 
conducted, are about to be placed before the pub- 
lic. They have already received the official sanc- 
tion of the Treasury, and have been certified by 
Mr. Tidd Pratt. Though only 300 money-order 
offices will be at first opened (on the 16th of 
September), yet the banking privileges will be 
gradually extended to them all. They now num- 
ber 2,500, and are continually increasing. Deposits 
of not less than 1s., and not more than 30/., will 
be taken at all offices open for the purpose, from 
ten to four, and at many from nine to six daily ; 
and on Saturday evenings till eight o’clock. No 
more than 30/. in any one year, or 150/. in all, 
will be taken from any depositor. On the 31st of 
December in each year the interest at 2} per cent. 
(4d. per month for every pound) will be calculated 
and added to the principal sum, with which it will 
thenceforth bear interest at the same rate. The 
depositor will be required to sign a “ declaration,” 
that he has no other deposit in that or any other 
savings bank in Great Britain or Ireland (except 
as a member of some friendly or other similar 
society), and if this declaration be found false the 
deposit is forfeited. The depositor, the moment 
he possesses his deposit-book, duly filled in with 
the amount deposited, the dated stawwp, and other 
particulars, possesses the “security of Govern- 
ment,” as the Act says, for the “ due repayment ” 
of the principal and interest. The regulations are 
marked by singular simplicity, and a “ handy- 
book,” with the “ Act,” the “official regulations ” 
complete, and full instructions for both post- 
masters and the public, is already advertised to 
appear on the 2nd of September. 


ALDERNEY. — Seven hundred men, of whom | 
twenty-four are divers, are now daily at work at | 


Alderney. About 500 feet of the west break- 
water will be brought above high water this 
summer. The end of this breakwater will be 
nearly a mile from the shore. It has been 
decided to erect another breakwater, 1,000 feet 
in length, to shelter the anchorage from easterly 
winds. 


Enenish CHOLERA AT COLCHESTER: Bap 
DratnaGeE.—An inquest has been held at the 
Town-hall, Colchester, on the body of a child, aged 
four years, son of a porter, living in a court near 
Culver-street. It seems to have fallen a victim to 
English cholera, engendered by the foul and un- 
wholesome condition of the drains close to the 
house in which its parents reside. The evidence 
showed that these drains had for a long period 
been in a most offensive condition ; but it did not 
appear that any complaint had been made to the 
Inspector of Nuisances since last year, although 
the attention of the owner of the property had 
been called to them. The coroner said the cottage 
property in Colchester was in a shameful state 
with regard to ventilation; and he had in some 
instances advised the occupiers to knock a hole in 
the ceiling,—a plan, by the bye, first suggested in 
the Builder. The jury found “ that the deceased 
died of cholera, accelerated by the imperfect 
drainage.” The coroner said they must either find 
that death was produced by the imperfect drain- 
age, or dismiss it entirely from their verdict. The 
foreman then again consulted his brother-jury- 
men, and found that death was produced by bad 
drainage. 

Progress In Sourn AvstrariaA.—In reference 
to a new railway which it is proposed to form 
between Adelaide and Mount Barker, the South 
Australian Register says,—* In serious earnest- 
ness, we would ask if there is no alternative in 
the south-eastern districts between common roads 
and railways costing 27,000/. per mile? If loco- 
motive lines cannot be constructed in those 
localities at a cheaper rate than this, attention 
must be turned to the question of tramways. In 
New Sonth Wales the Government recently pro- 
posed the expenditure of a large sum of money for 
carrying tramways into all parts of the colony ; the 
plan being to take the present ordinary roads and 
to place rails upon them, ‘ without any attempt to 
reduce the gradients within the limits prescribed 
by railway construction.’ Jour or five thousand 
pounds per mile was estimated as sufficient for the 
permanent way of a line like this; and it was 
urged that the colony generally might be thus 
supplied with facilities for transit and communi- 
cation such as could not be expected within any 
reasonable time from locomotive railways.” Dur- 
ing 1860 the business transacted at the various 
telegraph stations in the colony produced the 
total receipts of 7,414/., which, compared with 
the previous year, is an increase of 1,216/. 











Rervrn or Mr. PerrgkR TO THE PoLy- 
TECHNIC.—The public, no less than ourselves, 
will be gratified to learn that Mr. Pepper, who 
was sole lessee before the recent changes, has 
resumed the management of the Polytechnic, the 
directors having made arrangements with him 
for that purpose, and for the continuance of 
the classes for the study of chemistry. Mr. 
Pepper’s first lecture was on “ Ventilation,” 
and was delivered on Monday evening, the 26th 
instant. We know of no popular lecturer of the 
day who approaches Mr. Pepper in the rare art 
of conveying scientific knowledge to a general 
audience with that lucidity of explanation and 
familiarity of illustration which reach the mind 
at once, and, instead of wearying, create a desire 
to learn more. The geological and chemical trans- 
mutations of coal, the process by which a new 
metal (aluminium) is produced from clay, the 
pleasing wonders involved in the transmission of 
musical sounds through wooden rods, and the 
beautiful effects of the lime light and Duboseq’s 
rainbow-hued cascade, will be remembered by the 
visitors of the Polytechnic as among the more 
decided successes of Mr. Pepper’s management. 

Designs OF THE NEw Grammar SCHOOL, 
ABERDEEN.—The designs of the new Aberdeen 
Grammar School, by Mr. Matthews, are now to 
be seen in the Council Chamber, Aberdeen. The 
style (says the Journal) is old baronial Scottish. 
The centre of the building, forming the public 
school, is of one story, flanked at either side by 
wings of two stories in height. The whole length 
of the erection is about 230 feet. The outline of 
the building is varied at each end by towers. The 
tower at the west end has a square base, which 
assumes a circular form at the top, finished flat 
with corbelled cornice and balustrade. This is in- 
tended to be used as an observatory, to which 
there is access by a small turret. The tower at 
the east end, which is loftier than the other, is 
carried up square, with a small corner turret for 
staircase, which may be used for a clock-tower. 
The centre portion of the building, forming the 
public school, has lofty windows, corbelled cornice, 
and embattled parapet. The main entrance to 
the public school is in a circular projection, which 
is corbelled out at the level of the main cornice 
to a square gable, and has also a circular turret 
staircase leading up to a small gallery in the public 
school. The gables at each end of the public 
school are finished with projecting windows and 
corbelled corner turrets. The accommodation on 
the ground-floor consists of a public school, 80 
feet long by 40 feet wide, and 40 feet high, giving 
accommodation to about 600 scholars, and havirg 
a gallery for visitors. The building occupies a 
depth of 127 feet. 

Gas.— Under the operation of the new Act 
for regulating the measures used in the sale of gas, 
inspectors of meters for the purpose are now being 
appointed in the different districts ; under whose 
authority meters are issued to the consumers 
stamped under the authority of the Act; each 
meter having marked upon it the measuring 
capacity of one action of the meter, with the 
quantity per hour in cubic feet it is intended to 
measure; and it is important the public should 
know that everyone fixing or using an unstamped 
meter after October 13th will be liable to a penalty 
of 5l. The County and General Gas Consum- 
ers’ Company (limited) have held their fourth 
half-yearly meeting, and declared a dividend of 
6 per cent. per annum, with a surplus. The 
Ashford Gas Company have declared a dividend 
of 5 per cent., and reduced the price of their gas 
to 5s. To meet the pressing demand for gas, 
they are now erecting a large gas holder, 54 feet 
diameter and 20 feet deep, capacity 46,000 cubic 
feet.——The Liverpool United Gas-light Company 
have held their half-yearly meeting, and declared 
their usual maximum dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum, besides making “a large 
payment to the credit of the reserved fund.” 
The Ossett Gas Company have declared a dividend 
of 6 per cent.——The Jedburgh Gas Company 
have resolved, under pressure from without, to 
reduce the price of their gas from 9s. to 6s. 8d., 
the latter being the rate charged in Kelso. 

Tue Ruyic Inscriptions IN ORkNEY.—An 
Aberdeen gentleman, Mr. Gibb, of Messrs. Keith 
& Gibb, has returned from Orkney, where he took 
drawings of the recently-discovered cells at 
Meas-howe, near the Stennis circle of standing 
stones. The drawings consist of plans and sec- 
tions of this remarkable structure, with copies of 
the Runic characters, on a largescale. The Runes 
number altogether about 900 ; being the greatest 
number hitherto discovered in any British monu- 
ment, The whole drawings will be published for 
circulation among antiquaries and others. 




















Tae Hartiey Institution, Sovrnamproy.— 
This building, the design for which appeared in 
our "pages, has received the roof. The facade 
is of Portland-stone. The carving of the heads 
on the key-stones is executed by Mr. Colley, of 
London. The museum is a distinct apartment 
from the front building: it is 50 feet in length, 
27 feet wide, and 30 feet high, lighted from roof 
skylights. The walls will be surrounded by two 
tiers of projecting galleries, upon the railings of 
which will be placed lines of glass cases to contain 
the lighter and finer specimens. The lecture hall 
is 65 feet long, 57 feet wide, and 44 feet high 
from the floor line to the vertex of the curved 
ceiling. The whole area of the hall, including the 
two lines of galleries, will be 6,506 feet. The 
orchestra stands in a recess, and will afford sitting 
accommodation for 100 performers. On the prin- 
cipal floor of the front building is the library and 
reading-room, 73 feet long, 23 feet wide, and 
20 feet high, lighted by seven windows facing the 
High-street. The upper floor contains several 
commodious rooms, the principal one over that 
above described being indicated as likely to be set 
apart for the accommodation of the School of Art. 
The museum is nearly completed, and ready for 
the reception of cases. Messrs. Green & De Ville, 
of London, are the architects. 

CuEswick Hovsgr.—Sir,— In the Builder of 


| the 24th instant it is stated that Cheswick House 


was built “ from the quarry of Alderman Ramsay, 


| of Tweedmouth, and from Ord Quarry,” thereby 





making it appear that Ord Quarry only stood 
second in the erection of Mr. Crossman’s house, 
whereas by far the largest portion of the stone 
used was from Ord Quarry, and that supplied by 
Mr. Ramsay was only a small quantity.—Oblige 
by inserting this in the Builder, as I cannot think 
of yielding the palm to Alderman Ramsay.— 
Epw. Exxiott, Lessee of Ord Quarry. 

Tue Turner Pictvres.—The Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on this subject have 
given in their report, of which the following is an 
extract: “That it is expedient that the finished 
pictures by Turner should be forthwith deposited 
and properly hung in one of the rooms of the pre- 
sent National Gallery; according to the plan which 
Mr.Wornum, the keeper, has stated in his evidence 
that he is prepared tocarry out. But this arrange- 
ment, as it will necessarily involve considerable 
inconvenience in the exhibition of the pictures 
now in the National Gallery, must be considered 
as of a strictly temporary character, pending the 
execution of some more enlarged and comprehen- 
sive plan. That, with a view to provide such 
accommodation, Mr. Pennethorne, the architect, 
has stated in his evidence that he can undertake 
to erect rooms fully sufficient for the reception of 
the Turner pictures at the back of the present 
National Gallery, within a period of time not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, and at a cost not to ex- 
ceed 25,0002.” 

Proressor ForBEs’s PREDICTION AS TO THE 
DOWNWARD MOVEMENT OF GLACIERS: CURIOUS 
Discovery.—In 1820, three Chamounix guides, 
among the glaciers of Mont Blanc, were swept 
from the Grand Plateau by an avalanche and 
lost, so that no traces of their bodies were 
ever found till now, when fragments of their 
limbs, fresh as if life had scarcely left them, 
have been discovered on the lower part of 
the Glacier des Bossons, entering the valley ; 
thus curiously confirming the calculations of Pro- 
fessor Forbes as to the annual rate of the down- 
ward movement, or flow, if we may so call it, of 
glaciers, and his confident predictions in this very 
case ; as he repeatedly told the Chamounix guides 
that they might look out for traces of their de- 
ceased comrades in the Lower Bossons in about 
forty or forty-five years after the catastrophe. 
May not his calculations prove serviceable yet, in 
estimating periods of the glacial era in special 
districts? The general rate of movement in 
glaciers of a certain incline, breadth, and depth, 
&e., with the estimated grinding force, and quan- 
tity of moraine and other materials carried down, 
being all once known, some useful calculations 
and conclusions as to geological time and the 
length of the glacial era may be deducible. _ 

ScutpturE.—Last Sanday a granite column, 
erected at Dives, in Normandy, to commemorate 
the assembly of the army of William the Con- 
queror for the invasion of England, was uncovered. 
There was a large assembly. Part of the inscrip- 
tion is “ in memory of the greatest historical event 
in the annals of Normandy—the departure of 
Duke William for the conquest of England.” It 
was no conquest at all. William came at the in- 
vitation of a certain number of the people, and 
his success simply represented the triumph of one 
party in the country over another. 
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Tae GREASE OF THE Eartn’s Axts.—A gentle- 
man of that country whose go-ahead denizens 
think nothing of lightning unless it be well 
greased, lately spent a few days in the region of 
the oil-wells in Pennsylvania; and it is his deli- 
berate opinion that the Government of the United 
States, or some other mundane power, ought to 
interfere at once and put a stop to further boring 
and pumping for oil on that continent ; as he is 
quite certain that the oil is being drawn through 
these wells from the bearings of the earth’s axis, 
and that the earth will cease to turu when the 
lubrication ceases ! 

TunpripcGr Wetts: Drinkine Fountarns.— 
A public drinking-fountain, in stone, designed by 
Mr. Bond, is being executed by Mr. Scholes, in 
the angle on the down side of the railway station. 
The cost will be met by subscription. The foun- 
tain will be about 11 feet high, chiefly of sand- 
stone, with ornamental designs executed in Caen 
stone. The basin is bronze. The waste water 
runs into a small trough at the base for dogs. 
Another fountain, the design of which is by Mr. 
Fletcher Lutwidge, will be erected as soon asa 

site has been obtained. 

CistrrNs For Roor.— A correspondent, Mr. 
Toward, proposes a number of iron or galvanised 
cisterns to form the roofs of houses, manufactories, 
&c., each cistern weighing from 10 to 20 cwt., ac- 
cording to the size of the roofs. He says,—* They 
will be useful for several purposes. They will make 
a good durable roof; and having the whole surface 
of the building for saving the rainwater, it will 
always be ready in case of fire, and also for the use 
of the house. If in a town, and the water should be 
scarce, there may be a pipe leading from the main 
pipe in the street to the cistern if required. In 
any manufactory or building requiring light from 
above, they can be accommodated by placing the 
cisterns from 12 to 36 inches apart, and strong 
glass fixed in between. You can have a handsome 
flower garden, by placing wood framing on top of 
the cisterns, with alternate openings for the 
water to go through. It would be very pleasant | 
to walk on the house-top on a fine summer’s 
morning.” ; 

Tue Lock Trapr.— During the past nine 
months a depression has existed in the staple 
trades of Willenhall and the adjacent villages, 
such as has rarely been equalled within the memory 
of the oldest locksmith. Since the commencement 
of the present year “short time” has been ob- 
rerved (save in one or two exceptional cases), at 
all the manufactories, the working days averaging 
from two to four per week, according to circum- 
stances. The extraordinary events which have 
within the last few months followed each other in 
such quick succession have been peculiarly unfor- | 
tunate for the manufacturers of locks, and, in- 
deed, of builder’s ironmongery in general. The 
disputes among the London builders have very 
materially interfered with the home trade, while 
the foreign demand has been checked, if not 
wholly suspended, by the famine in India, over- 
speculation in Australia, and disruption in America; 
these countries being the three great markets 
for the consumption of the Willenhall branch of 
hardware manufacture. But while the American 
war has been attended with such disastrous re- 
sults to the trade of Willenball, it has given an 
extraordinary impetus to that of the neighbour- 
ing towns of Darleston and Wednesbury, where 
gun locks are chiefly made, the demand for these 
articles having exceeded the supply. In the 
Willenhall lock trade, however, certain French 
merchants, in April last, distributed some fair 
orders for stamped keys and padlocks, and there is 
a steady, though limited, demand from Germany. 
Below we give a tabular statement from a Bir- 
mingham journal, showing the number of hands 
employed in the various branches of Willenhall 
trade, also the average days of employment per 
week they have had during the past eight or nine 

months. The numbers employed are exclusive of 
women and children. 


Number of Persons Average Days 
Articles. employed. per Week. 

Padlocks - “y4 250 as 24 
Rim Locks... a 165 res 4 
Keys... oo oe 170 ‘eo 34 
Cabinet Locks ve 110 “é 4 
Mortise Locks ‘ 89 ve 4 
Latches eA + 60 ee 4 
Drawback Locks... 50 ee 3h 
Dead Locks... oe 55 es 4 
Bolts .. eo ee 50 oe 3 
Carry Combs .. te 50 ee 2} 
Gridiron 35 lee 


s os ee 5 
1f we add to the above branches of Willenhall 
manufacture the lesser branches of the trade, we 
shall have a total of 1,200 or 1,300 artisans, 
directly engaged in the production of the various 
articles, and almost as many more indirectly em- 





Tue Corn Excuaycr ror Caristg.—aAt a 
meeting of the town council last week it was re- 
solved, by a majority of 17 to 13, ‘‘ that the plans 
of the proposed corn market submitted to this 
meeting be approved of, adopted, and carried out, 
subject to the approval of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, referred to in 
the next resolution,” which authorized an applica- 
tion to the Treasury as to site and cost. It was 
also resolved by the meeting, with three dissen- 
tients, ‘that the Corn Market Committee be em- 
powered to pay the premium of 201. granted by 
the council, by resolution No. 2,073, to Mr. W. 
Carter, architect, 9, College-place, Camden Town, 
London.” 

Sprrat Fivurep Nairs.— A company has 
been formed for bringing into practical use 
the spiral fluted nails, an invention of Mr. W. 
Wigzell, of Exeter, before noticed. Mr. Wigzell 
recently exhibited these nails at Devonport. Mr. 
John Weary, builder; Mr. Ash, surveyor of the 
manor, and several other gentlemen, says the 
Devonport Independent, were present. The in- 
ventor proved the advantages of the nail in a 
variety of ways. He first drove one of about 2} 
inches long into a piece of 24 inch deal to within 
a space little more than the diameter of the nail 
of the “end-grain,” to show that the nail so suc- 
cessfully cleared its way as in no case to cause the 
wood to split. He next drove a nail into a piece 
of hard, knotty oak. He nailed two pieces of inch 
and a half board together by one nail at one end; 
and, with a leverage of 2 feet, a strong man pre- 
sent had great difficulty in separating the two 
pieces. With a nail at each end a wedge and 
several powerful blows with a heavy hammer were 
necessary to get them asunder. The holding qua- 
lities of the nail were exemplified by the several 
tests. The nails, however large they may be, or 
however hard the wood on which they may be 
used, require no holes to be made before driving. 
The spiral point causes the nail to revolve as it 
advances. Perhaps the tenacity with which they 
hold in wood would be one disadvantage against 
their use in all purposes, especially in the nailing 
of floors where removal is frequently necessary for 
laying on gas; but this inconvenience the inventor 
has obviated by the manufacture of another nail 
with a slot or screw head by which it can be 
turned out with a screw-driver even more readily 
than a screw, whilst it could be driven into the 
flooring with less than a quarter of the labour 
caused by the use of screws. All present, adds our 
authority, seemed to concur in the great superiority 
of the nails over those ordinarily in use. They 
can be manufactured as cheaply, if not cheaper 
than common nails. The nails are manufactured 
by machines invented by Mr. Wigzell, each of 
which will twist at least 4,000 per hour; and 
the plain nails now im use can be twisted by 
other machines, also invented by Mr. Wigzell, at 
the rate of 16,000 per hour. Premises have been 
taken at Topsham for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing these nails. 





TENDERS 


For two Houses, with shops, near Victoria Dock 
entrance, Plaistow, E., for Mr. T. Grimes, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Ough, of Stratford, E. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

Hed 


NE Si ver ckineaiaas akon £1,198 0 0 
Heritage. er = se me 
rrr Se oecscese *eecee 1,167 0 0 
| ng YEREP PTET CEERI ke 1,161 6 0 
Cordery (accepted) ..........-. 1,154 0 0 





For new Printing-office in Church-passage, Chancery- 


tities not supplied :— 
Wagegstaffe .... 
Prince 








For alterations and additions to No. 98, St. John-street- 
road. Quantities by Mr. W. Stent :— 
Taracr & BOM hs ic ck sp esiveees os #159 0 0 
DOWAS .eccses ocadsvabentons cove 154 0 @ 
Starkey .......+ ¢eseces coveseoe 14818 0 
M sccces soccece Oe eeescecce 139 0 0 





For additions to the Metropolitan Convalescent Hos- 
pital, Walton-on-Thames. Mr. J. Clarke, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Yeldham & Pain :—- 











Chinnock, Brothers............ £3,775 0 0 
DOUG 6.05 s cee rtdee sees veseecee 3,425 0 0 
Lawrence & Son ........0.+55 3,342 0 0 
Bowley, Brothers ............ 3,300 0 0 
Se” WWE eeLs PT ELE EEL dcove S100 O09 
Mansfield & Son..........+.5. 3,120 0 0 
BQrmneS .cccvccsscvecs voasdbbe 3,100 0 0 
Tl’Anson 3,084 0 0 
Foster 00 

030 





lane, for Mr. Chefferill. Mr. J. Blyth, architect. Quan- | tect 


For additions to St. Michael’s Orphanage, Chislehurst. 
ms Ciarke, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Yeldham 
ni 


Chinnock, Brothers .......... 1,250 0 0 
Bowley, Brothers..... Ae is onee 775 0 0 
POU cas wednnhb bccn as cncseses 764 0 0 
WE yikes bc dks Kinsaenweces 758 0 0 
Francis (accepted) ...........- 733 0 0 





For additions to Schools and new mistresses’ House at 
Chislehurst. Mr. J. Clarke, architect :— 
Egerton & S0m....cccecsceseceve £875 19 9 
SOU ie 55 ok s6bW kph e ckindecees 7i4 0 0 





For Hale’s Grammar School, Hertford, for repaira and 
alterations to the master’s dw-lling and premises,— 
second portion. Mr. W. Wilds, architect :— 


CUE beh Shedd vant ie os cone nd £356 0 0 
Andrews ....... Ceovevcses ecoss 83610 © 
WOR css Haines bats bene sacce ose 908 0 0 
MAGUIRE Cc ceieescncencscaneas> 269 0 0 





For House at Curthwaite, Cumberland, for Mr. 
Daniel Jennings. Mr. Joseph Clarke, architect :— 
Black (accepted)........ + oo -2 2,033 4 0 





For the Hamilton Memorial Almshouses and Hall, 
Beddington, Surrey. Mr. Joseph Clarke, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Yeldbam & Pain :— 

DEIR cake cxcé vecesegicenees #1,100 0 0 





For restoration of Crayford Church, Kent, for the Rev. 
H. Morland Austen. Mr. J, Ciarke, architect :— 
Miles (accepted) ...........25- £1,323 0 0 





For alteration of Bank Premises, Heywood, for Messrs. 
Fenton. Mr. J. Clarke, architect :— 
NUNS 5 35 es xo cdkde0 hs wave £1,050 0 0 
Parker (accepted) ............ 936 9 0 





For House at Fulwell, for Mr. N. B. Tally. Mr. J. 
Tillman, architect, Sunderland :— 


TOON bs cceesewcsenes caccasce #727 16 74 
TOMO. 6a ced vasercsncccsasne 638 10 5& 
WEENIE ks Sn 60 bv ccds ca tdunesess - 62619 6 
PROGRIOOM. 0. kveciavctisacse sne* O86 @ 0 
DRIES is i50:4b0s batrincesicce eoe 558 0 O 
Lee (acbepted)....ccccccccccces - 516 0 0 
rr Ser ory 420 0 0 





For Plumbers’ work, to be done for the executors of 
the late Mr. James Brake :— 


OVO. covevciseeewesne Soenvdences #75 0 0 
PUNE scab weariness n nbc ba base 69 19 0 
Base oo oe iis beanabnuescnces 69 lo @ 





PGi i ass Kadda s cebustdswneass #693 0 0 
WOE sv cnngks bc ch tebe eu 6509 0 0 
EMCO . oig ccccccecsticionans 639 0 » 





For alterations and repairs at the ‘ Ticket Porter "’ 
public-house, Arthur-street, City, for the City of Londun 
Brewery Company :— 


CPPOONGOE ovis 0550 sba0 ct eeeees #675 0 0 
MU ss ohne da bale Sens nese covecs 575 0 0 
MEO sh ac ccio sendin > as wecsess 539 0 0 
BIE SEES @ oecee esooes 510 0 @ 
WU Ad cv deen ssns bs cnndeebess Gee + 470 0 0 
POOR ci hah 6s Cee eee el bee ed Secuee 425 0 0 





For four Houses (being the first portion of nineteen), 
at Eastbourne, Sussex, for Mr. J. Nugent. Mr. Henry 
McCailla, architect :— 





I iv ouccnsaues saves .. £4,689 0 0 
PORNO 5:50 a danas ‘ -- 4,370 0 6 
ROME 56s a ccde scare 4,229 8 9 
McLennan (accepted) ... 3,880 0 0 





For cleaning and sundry repairs and alterations to St. 
John’s Charch, Clerkenweil. Mr. Withers, architect :— 


Sharpington & Cole ..........4+ #257 0 0 
GOGO pia sikainsavecsbices 230 0 0 
PP ee fe, er ree - 210 0 0 
Pritchard & Son (accepted)...... 185 0 @ 





For building five pairs Cottages for Temperance Per- 
manent Land and Building Society, on their estate at 
Stratford :— 

Tolley (accepted)...........+ -»- 41,550 0 0 





For rebuilding a House, No. 92, High-street, for the 
Whitechapel Charities. Mr, G. H. Simmonds, archi- 


"Davis & COs ali i eeitetcteck cacaks 











10 0 
Pritchard & Son ....... Riedie MORO 0 
Wilkins & Bottom .............. 897 0 0 
0 0 
0° 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0° 
0 0 
17 6 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0° 
Ga NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 


ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden, Ali other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 
Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue, later than FIVE o'clock, p.m, 





on Thursday. 
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